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“Nothing Is 


Fireside Chat... 

Some people do not think that 
young people are very religious.’ 
Russell Harrison does, and pre- 
sents his case in ‘‘Our Young Peo- 


ple Are Religious!’? Mr. Harri- 
son is national director of youth 
work for the Disciples of Christ. 
He commutes around the nation 
from Indianapolis, Indiana. 
* % * 

Trouble is tough to take but 

Christian families can take it. 


That is, they can if they are pre-— 


pared for it, says Elizabeth N.— 
What happens to you is — 


Jones. 


not nearly as important as what — 


you have in you. Mrs. Jones, 


mother, wife of a Baptist minister — 


of education, 
worker and writer, gives helpful 


capable children’s — 


suggestions on handling trouble. ~ 


* * * 


Families around the world need 
to know and understand one an- 
other better. That is the purpose 
of the twelve articles Hearthstone 
will carry in 1952 under the gen- 
eral title ‘‘Family Life on the Mis- 


sion Fields.’’ Paul D. Kennedy, 


out of rich experience as a mission- 


ary in the Philippines for the Dis- 
ciples of Christ, offers a vivid pie- 
ture of the influence of Christian 
missions on family life in those is- 
lands. He is now pastor of a new 
church in Reseda, California. 
* * = 
Royce V. Sterling is the pen 
name of the wife of a Baptist min- 
ister. She did not say that her 
real identity was to be kept seeret 
but until we get the ““go-sion’’ we 
wil not give itaway. At any rate 


‘ 
This study article is program ma- 
terial for Hearthstone Fellowships. 


you will find something good-to— 
, 


““echew on’’ 


in her article on 


Too Good f * 
Teen-Ager,’’ ae we 
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As Far as East from West... 


Bless the Lord, O my soul; 
And all that is within me, bless his 
holy name. 
Bless the Lord, O my soul, 
And forget not all his benefits: 
Who forgiveth all thine iniquities; 
Who healeth all thy diseases; 
Who redeemeth thy life from de- 
struction; 
Who crowneth thee with lovingkind- 
ness and tender mercies; 
Who satisfieth thy desire with good 
things, 
So that thy youth is renewed like the 
eagle. 
The Lord executeth righteous acts, 
And judgments for all that are op- 
pressed. 
He made known his ways unto Moses, 
His doings unto the children of 
Israel. 
The Lord is merciful and gracious 
Slow to anger, and abundant in lov- 
ingkindness. 
He will not always chide; 
Neither will he keep his anger for 
ever. 
He hath not dealt with us after our 
sins. 
Nor rewarded us after our iniquities. 
For as the heavens are high above 
the earth, 
So great is his lovingkindness to- 
ward them that fear him. 
As far as the east is from the west, 
So far hath he removed our trans- 
gressions from us. 
- Like as a father pitieth his children. 
Nin ‘aid pitieth them that fear 
“Shim. © 


—Psalm 103:1-13. 
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The Old Year 


gives 


AVE REESE, his mother and 

father had been to a happy 

New Year’s Eve party at the home 

of a friend whose doorway was 

really a crossroad of the world. 

Among the guests were foreign stu- 

dents, members of the United Na- 

tions Secretariat, and missionaries 

who had given service in many 

parts of our country and in for- 

eign lands. Everyone had joined 

in the storytelling, the games and 

x4 the singing. Promptly at mid- 

night, as the bells began to herald 

the coming of the new year, there 

was a pause for a few minutes of 

quiet and prayer, asking God’s 
guidance for the year ahead. 

‘Homeward bound after the 

party, past brilliantly lighted bars 

_and grills filled to overflowing with 

- loud merrymakers, Dave re- 

marked, ‘‘These people think they 


ser oe New Year’s Bye ” His 


: “then, still silent, they both 
cake yeaa S Hae ge es 


happy, but I like the way we 


For the Ne 


and a charming, gay Cuban woman 
who was serving as a missionary 
teacher in her own country. These 
two guests told of the help and en- 
couragement given them by friends 
and the missionaries. 

At breakfast on New Year’s 
morning, Dave’s father — said. 
‘‘Dave, I was pleased that you 
asked so many questions of our 
missionary friends last evening. 


You seemed to be especially inter- 


ested in what was being done in 
the field of sports for children in 
other countries. The Haitian mis- 
sionary, you know, was a great 


athlete when he was in college. Do~ 


you remember that he said that 
missionary gifts from children 


helped make it possible for him — 
to study here, and then to go back. 
to be a help to the children i in his © 
-homeland?’”? 


» “Yes, I ‘remember, » said David. 


‘smooth skin looks as if you had a 


athlete ought to know better?”’ 


you think all of us know how to 
better than we care??? 


ning today,’’ Mr. Reese. announ¢ 


drugstore, too many sweets on the 
way home from school,’’ his mother 
added. ‘‘Your once beautifully y 


rash. Don’t you think a young 


An impish grin came over D 
face as he asked, ‘‘Mother, do on’ 


VL trast that you Ry sre 


small salary increase — last ; 
You put on an immediate “st 


ED ESSSSSSSSSS: S =~ 


When the family contributions 

by NORA JILES HILL were listed, Dave’s eyes popped 
with surprise—church offerings, in- 

cluding both home and foreign mis- 
sions, gifts, college scholarship 
funds, camp fund for less-privi- 
leged children, and many others. 
“Your Daddy and I could not 
have gone to college,’’ his mother 
told Dave, ‘‘if the Home Mission 
Society had not had friends who 
cared deeply and who gave gen- 


The Reeses knew what 


resolutions to make—and erously to make education possible 

for us.’’ She winked at Dave and 

they didn’t always wait until said, “‘ ‘Freely ye have received, 
freely give?”’ 

New Year’s Eve to make them. Dave winked back and with a 


erin said, ‘‘I am beginning to un- 
derstand. There will be less sodas 
and candy in my stomach, and 
more coins in the Sunday school 
plate beginning with this new 
year.” 


“*No, Jim, I can’t go with you to the hockey game. I’m broke.’’ 

: ee an lee IL RE Se Dave NOW recalled another 

8 ; hard-learned lesson from his expe- 
riences in the year just ending. By 
bringing in papers for the families 
in the apartment house in which 
his family lived, he had earned ten 
dollars. His mother told him that 
this was his own money to use as 
he wished. Dave said that he 
would buy the loudest colored 
shirts he could find for school wear. 
He said that the boys were wearing 
shirts called ‘‘The Thing,’’ and 
that the colors in them really ‘‘hit 
the eye.’’ 

When Dave and his mother went 
shopping she suggested that he 
should purchase his loud, gay 
colors in cotton shirts which could 
be laundered in the washing ma- 
chine. But Dave’s eyes fell on 
‘‘The Thing’’ in rayon shirts. His 
mother told him that intelligent 
shoppers always read labels on 
merchandise. The labels on these 
shirts advised careful hand wash- 
ing or dry cleaning. 

‘‘Dave, you know how heavy our 
laundry load is, and you know that 
you must have a clean shirt every 
day.’’ 

‘‘Mother, this is my hard-earned | 
money. I’ll buy the shirts I like 
best and pay for the dry cleaning 
out of my allowance.’ 

Not many -weeks had passed 
when Dave’s mother began to hear 
oe of his telephone conver- 
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i hallenge for him to settle 

sations: ‘‘No, Jim, I can’t go with on time and that Dave was not do- ae As a aan e The-word a 

. J . ’ . E 2 he ; ho “ ; 
he hocke ame. I’m _ ing his best wor ‘ritual came to Dave’s 

ae I nie Ae ald ee cleaning “ Sometimes the cia way oe ee sp 

ih ford ing.’ ”’ ‘round is the shortest way home, : 
ee ee Mrs. Reese said to her husband as I got to go into judgment, 
Then one evening as Dave and they discussed what must be done. I cot to go there for myself; 


his mother were washing the dishes, “We must not apply too much Nobody here can go there for me, 

he asked, ‘‘Mother, please buy me pressure now. The radio must is I got to go there for myself. 

le plaid shirts.’’ ; i dying an 

a Washable* plat : turned off when he is studying ft Yes. she said to herself, the very 
“Yes, Dave, we’ll go shopping on there must be no television atter 


Saturday,’’ said his mother. ‘‘I ten on school days. Aside from young as well as the old must a 
; ; i i ‘ to the truth in this song, that se 
saw ‘The Thing’ in gay colors in enforcing these rules, let’s try to 1e tru he diataclincetante 
cotton shirts in the shop windows use the light touch. The testing discipline, or the Ciscip”) } 
ini i hin, is the best maturing proc 
today.’’ clinics will be held soon at the within, ies 
school. Dave hopes to attend next ess. If parents could only ea 
Dave Likep sports with a year. The results from these tests to be patient and calm when the 
capital ‘‘S.”’ His parents under- il], I believe, furnish the most ef- going seems rough. 
stood and appreciated the need of fective pressure on him.”’ 
an active betes boy to stretch his Dave ee the tests, and when A FEW WEEKS after Dave had 
lengthening bones and muscles, but the results of the tests were in, decided to put schoolwork first on 
Dave had begun to stay overtime faye’s guidance counsellor asked, his agenda, he and his parents were 
at the baseball field and on the «How did it happen that a boy dinner guests in the home of a 
basketball court. After many fam- with your high aptitudes scored friend. After helping the host to 
ily conferences the time from 7:30 some very low marks in some of take care of the wraps, Dave re- 
to 9:00 o’clock in the evening was the achievement tests?”’ mained standing in the living room 
set aside for his study period. Dropping his head, Dave replied, until everyone was seated. At the 
Dave’s mother would pass his room <‘{ oyess I’ve been too busy with dining table he pulled back the 
and find him fast asleep or some- other things. From now on my chair for the lady next to him. 
times half asleep with his books, studies come first.’’ Dave’s mother beamed proudly 
with his radio going at full blast. It wasn’t very long before when her neighbor said, ‘‘What a 
Then one day a note came from Dave’s teacher began to report that charming, thoughtful boy.’’ She 
Dave’s teacher saying that his as- this wound to Dave’s pride had evi- was naturally pleased and proud 
signments were not being handed in dently been a tremendous incen- to hear this comment. She said to 
herself, ‘‘His batting average in 
manners has been over 400 today, 
but sometimes at home it rates al- 
most zero. I try so hard to train 


‘ ee e Af. é him; yet sometimes he seems to 

; : MtMAAVEerStON have the manners of the jungle.’? — 
ae On the way home Mr. Reese had 

a similar idea. He told his son 

that he was very proud of him, 


yes I scarcely heard the New Year come, : but fea ets he “was not always ) 

= c ; It came so softly, somewhere from sage tful and as courteous ae 
he as A distant Pals we call time;— David replied, ‘““No one at the 
But then I heard our old clock chime, dinner was telling me to do this or 
Biss Announcing that a year had died. = do that. They said nice things 
oO me. aos 


‘I heard loud horns, and people cried: That evening after ce 
“Hurrah! a happy New Year's here,” em gone to bed, Mrs, Rees ae : 
Then started in to shout and cheer;— ; comment to her husband, aS 
And so an old man, grey and worn, really floored me with his an: 
Breathed his last with none to mourn. ee to your question, ~Someti 


a 


aa = ; : are so r setti 5 
Births and deaths are sacred to i in Win fa ie Rares 
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Our Young People 


Are Religious! 


AVE YOU ever felt like an unwanted parent? 

Young people sometimes have a way of making 
‘parents feel very much like unnecessary fixtures. 
One reads a lot these days about the unwanted child, 
but the subject of the unwanted parents seems to be 
‘somewhat neglected. The truth of the matter is, 
‘parents are really wanted and desperately needed by 
our young people, who are trying to bring life to- 
gether and make it whole. It is this very effort to 
make life meaningful that sends them out exploring, 
evaluating, thinking through for themselves what 
this business of living is all about. Of all the times 
in life where God, religion and faith are not merely 
important but determining factors in the direction 
of life itself, the time of youth looms significantly. 
Is it any wonder then that parents express a deep 
eoncern for the spiritual well-being of their children 
who are going through the period of adolescence? 


Getting Acquainted With Our Young People 


Have you REALLY ever felt like an unwanted 
parent? Well, if you have, that’s because you sud- 
denly became aware that you were not keeping pace 
with the growth of your children. Maybe you do 
feel like an unwanted fixture. For young people, a 
part of this business of growing up is the lengthen- 
ing, if not the breaking, of apron strings. There is 
a sense of new-found freedom—the growing into re- 
sponsible persons. Adults sometimes get ‘‘the brush- 
off,’’ not because of any viciousness on the part of 
their children, but because of the latter’s attempt to 
try out some of their newly found freedom in making 
choices and in making up their own minds, and be- 
eause of their desire to be on their own. In spite of 
the embarrassment, heartache, disappointment and 
utter despair of parents, these periods do come, to a 
greater or lesser degree, when there are children in 
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by RUSSELL F. HARRISON 


Getting acquainted with the young people in your 
home means seeking to see life once again through 
their eyes. You went through it all once. Don’t 
fool yourself into thinking you didn’t! The passing 
years may have dimmed the memory of those days— 
in fact, you may have been so absorbed in your own 
emerging self in those days of adolescence that you 
searcely have a memory of it at all. Give the kids 
a break. Now it’s their turn. It’s their turn to grow 
up and take their place in the world. 

If you could just get a more objective view of 
your home it would help considerably. If you 
could just back off and really see your home as an 
outsider might see it you might be surprised (and 
amused). For a real treat that will give you many 
chuckles because it is so true to life, read James Lee 
Ellenwood’s book There’s No Place Inke Home. It 
will give you a sense of becoming acquainted with 
the people who live in your house (including your- 
self). Mr. Ellenwood says that when he writes of 
religion he has in mind no ritual, creed or institution, 
but a spirit that ties the threads of life into a mean- 
ingful pattern. If this view becomes your basis, then 
the home becomes extremely significant as one steady 
point of reference to help integrate the variety of 
experiences of every member of the family into a 
meaningful whole. 

Did you ever stop to think what different lives the 
various members of your family lead when they are 
in their different groups where they spend so much 
of their time? Dad’s work, Junior’s school, Sister’s 
high school classes, Brother’s new job, Mother’s 
chores in the home. Then there are the various or- 
ganizations to whieh each member of the home be- 


a 


longs. Yet, for each one, life is not a whole until 
it is brought together with meaning. This 1s, basi- 
eally, a spiritual or religious, task. And it is often 
not an easy one. 

The very complexity of modern society makes the 
problem of integration more difficult. So much of 
living is crowded into one lifetime that it is entirely 
possible to live up a ‘‘round of years’’ and find that 
life was frittered away instead of lived. For this 
very reason, we must take time in the family to be- 
come acquainted with one another and really come 
to know ourselves, removed from the variety of 
eroups which demand set, prescribed ways of acting 
and, oftentimes, even thinking! You would enjoy 
reading Katharine Taylor’s book Do Adolescents 
Need Parents? 


What of Our Young People’s Religion? 


We parents, when facing it honestly, would just 
a little rather our youngsters wouldn’t grow up. 
Think a minute—now, isn’t that so? What fun it 
was to cuddle them and make over them and their 
baby antics! And how proud we were when they 
started to school and began making a place for them- 
selves in the world! Then, when things looked a 
little settled—BANG !—adolescence set in. As the 
years roll by, each new stage of development in each 
child makes family adjustments necessary. Thus the 
circle is not static, but ever shifting to provide a 
ready place for every member as the family grows 
together. 

But what does all of this have to do with religion? 
Why should we spend all of this time thinking about 
ideas that may appear to be on the fringes of re- 
ligion? We do it because they are at the heart of 
religion. Take the period of adolescence for example. 
If you can just begin to understand adolescents in 
their many phases of growth and adjustment, then it 
becomes easier to understand and your fears may 
lessen when serious questions are raised about re- 
ligion. It is healthy and normal for young people 
to wish the church better than it is. They are young 
prophets who often outgrow their adolescent pro- 
phetic urge and settle down to adult complacency. 
‘If they are thoughtful young people, they will ask 


ine. questions about prayer which are difficult to answer. 
> Perhaps they do not need the answers as much as 
he demonstration and experience as the family group 
seeks humbly to discover the deeper meanings of 
prayer. If you want to read something about family 


rest in a subject where there is little or no con- 

s the age of adolescence. Patience is the answer 
there seems to be a waning interest in church, 
for example. The remedy is futile, however, if it 


nerely giving way to a growing dislike or 


at 


family group in the home, if i 
ve 8 ferent problems and que 
ae ? ys Seer Tir "i 

des i 7s a atten 


ne of the most difficult ages at which to maintain’ 


concern for the church or for religion. — 
5 to : 2 


face questions of religion and the chureh in an open 


manner. 
Often, the youth needs 
urging in the matter of tl 


encouragement rather than 
xe church, This is not easy. 


The young person must find his own way, ie a. 
ents must refrain from overstimulating an ae 
recting, despite their conscientious Cones eee 
spiritual well-being of members of the ae ya F aa 
parents cannot stand idly by and see che ren ae 
ine from the church when that institution has so 
mien to offer. The church needs the home Just as 
much, if not more, than the home needs the church. 
The adolescent desperately needs both, and must have 
both if life is to be developed with spiritual depti 
and meaning. : 

What if you don’t feel capable of doing the job? 
This is a frequent question of parents who feel in- 
adequate at the point of religion. The answer 1s rela- 
tively simple. Don’t attempt to be too technical. 
The average parent is not overapologetic because he 
is not an electrical expert if Johnny asks a question 
about wiring in the house. Instead, parent and child 
eo to work together, pooling whatever ideas and 
knowledge they may have. They may talk to some- 
one else. They may find something to read together. 
They may consult an electrician. But they tackle the 
problem together—and enjoy it. Or again, when 
Mary asks Mother a question about sewing which 
Mother, not being an expert in this art, is unable to 
answer, they start the search together. 

Why can’t this same natural relationship exist in 
matters of the spirit and of religion? Why must we 
feel that since we are not technical experts in the- 
ology we are ill-equipped even to discuss the ques- 
tions that are bound to oceur to every thinking per- 
son? Why can’t we, with the same humility we dis- 
played in dealing with the questions of Johnny and 
Mary, pursue our thoughts and ideas on the subject 
of religion so that such discussions become naturally 
a part of family life? We should use our experi- 
ences, ideas, books and libraries, conversations with 
other folks, and we should even counsel with our 
local minister to find answers to the spiritual ques- 
tions Just as we would seek out answers 0 
or sewing. 

And if no questions are asked in your home in the 
area of religion, then you should face the fact that 
it 1s not important to members of your family. You 
ie pelaeee reece with a really difficult question 
= o make im ‘ ce 
important. eae that whichs ought to be 


n wiring 


Our Young People Need Lots of ‘Parents? 
Christian influence outside th + ists a 
vital factor in the reli e hese Tost. 
Ue Some of my 5 
are of an elderly lady confined - wi 
did much to Sisal seal sete 
those formative years in | 
can recall a couple who, 


, al SO serve 7 
a eople as spo 
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These teen-agers, of Ogden, Utah, conducted a Sunday morning worship service dedicated 
to youth. They read the gospel, preached the sermon, and played the organ. 


a2. list of persons who guided us in our own religious 
vrowth. Our young people need lots of ‘‘parents.’’ 

Even within our public school system there is an 
awareness of the importance attached to religion dur- 
ing the period of adolescence. Child Development 
ud the Curriculum, by Jersild and associates, says, 
in effect, that even though the function of the public 
school is not to teach the doctrines and practices of 
uny religious denomination or sect, the role of reli- 
yion in the life of the adolescent is significant. 
Studies at the high school and college levels indicate 
hat the average person leans more strongly toward 
ieceptance than toward rejection of religious beliefs. 


4A Few Suggestions to Jot Down 


There are some points which will be helpful to 
ceep in mind as you think further about the adoles- 
ent and his religion, whether the young person be 
n your home, church school class, youth group, or 
vherever you may have contact with youth. 

1. Teen-agers may not seem concerned about reli- 
ion, but they are searching for answers which reli- 
ion can give. 

2. Teen-agers are growing in many ways; they 
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must not cease to grow in their religious faith and 
practices. 

3. Teen-agers must feel that adults have a genuine 
eoneern for their individual growth and development 
as Christian persons. 

4. Teen-agers may find difficulty in expressing 
themselves relative to matters of religion; then an 
understanding adult is needed to help them formulate 
their ideas and thoughts. 

5. Teen-agers are increasingly making their own 
decisions of importance in their lives; a spiritual 
eenter for life can determine their most significant 
choices. 

6. Teen-agers desire counsel from adults whom 
they trust and whom they feel have a sincere respect 
for young people as individual persons. 

7. Teen-agers need to know of books which are 
helpful in matters of faith and the spirit. 

8. Teen-agers must develop a sense of Christian 
responsibility so that faith and attitudes may have 
an outlet in action and conduct. 

9. Teen-agers—well, let’s put it this way: Our 
eople ARE religious. 
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An old-fashioned 
love story takes 


a brand-new turn 


‘‘Just what was it you wanted to know, Dr.... ah. Matthew?’’ 


by DONNA MARIE CURRAN 


ILLUSTRATION BY HARRY TIMMINS 


HEARTHSTONE 


R. PAUL MATTHEW raised 

himself cautiously to an elbow 
Ed watched his wife’s handsome 
sleeping face. He removed a hand 
with tender caution to smooth soft 
hair from her forehead, realizing 
with slow heaviness how little he 
really knew her. To say that he 
had loved her devotedly for twenty 
years was to scratch the surface of 
his emotion. 

She was part of him. Her 
thoughts should be his thoughts. 
Yet, what did he know of how she 
really felt? Was she happy with 
this life in a country town? Was 
it enough for her as for him—the 
simple, heart-warming satisfaction 
of being needed in the town? 

Or did she, deep in her heart, 
yearn for the fulfillment of a bigger 
dream? Was that why she had 
struggled so many hours over a 
canvas with her paintbrush? What 
urgent and unsatisfied desire lay 
hidden behind the strokes of her 
brush ? 

He inched stealthily out of bed 
and pulled the covers up over her 
shoulders, letting his strong fingers 
linger to absorb her reassuring 
warmth through the blanket. He 
found his old stumpy robe and 
worn, comfortable slippers, groped 
through the darkness of bedroom 
and hall to fumble for a lamp 
switch in the living room. 

The cozy, old-fashioned room 
seemed lonely and unfamiliar; he 
felt uncomfortably ill at ease sit- 
ting stiffly-on the edge of his 
favorite chair. Taunting him from 
his discomfort was his own face on 
the newly finished canvas, still 
fresh smelling with the bold oil 
strokes of his wife’s talented brush. 
The picture flaunted its magnifi- 
cence from a dark corner of the 
room without benefit of frame or 
mounting. It was himself, Paul 
Matthew, yet it wasn’t. 
strange, awe-inspiring god. 

He turned the lamp higher. The 
blaze of light did not dim the 
power of the picture. The stranger 
looked at him through eyes that 
radiated inner glory. They re- 
flected the greatness of the soul 
they mirrored. 

Dr. Matthew moved across the 
om in small, bewildered steps to 
study himse!f in the round mirror 
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It was a 


The price is what they query first 


When shops the women visit; 


But men say: 


And then ask: 


on the wall. He saw merely a 
tired face more deeply creased with 
lines than forty years usually etch 
on a man’s countenance. The gray 
eyes reflected only weary sadness. 
He could see no hint of the great 
spiritual kindness or invincible 
courage that were implanted so 
skillfully by the artist’s touch into 
the eyes of the man in the picture. 
Aurline had transferred an ideal 
from her mind into the painting of 
his face. 


He FELT 4 terrible pang of 
loneliness. He wished that the 
house were not so still. Never be- 
fore had he so needed someone to 
talk to. He sat again and stared 
numbly at the canvas, feeling that 
if he looked at it long and deep he 
might see beyond the powerful sur- 
face into the heart of the artist. 
He became only more painfully 
aware of magnificence in the piece 
of art. 


Genius. Aurline was a genius. 


‘He had long been aware of it. Not 


just in the art of painting. She 
had a genius for living. For quiet, 
enjoyable parties that reunited 
him with his friends when he was 
dull from too much work. For 
silent understanding when he was 
lax with his patients’ bills after 
a bad year of crops or a layoff at 
the mill. And when their budget 
felt the reap of his negligence, for 
mending and pressing the faded 
curtains and raising the blinds 
higher so the sun continued its 
relentless summer havoe, blotting 
out the pattern on the chintz-cov- 


ered..furniture, but filling their » 


house with a glow of life. 

Aurline loved the summer and 
the sunshine. Yet, in the biting 
eold of winter or pouring rain of 


“IT will take that one,” 


“How much is it?” 


early spring she never hesitated 
to accompany him in their old 
battered car when he needed her 
help. Together they had humbly 
witnessed births and deaths in their 
town. Grateful for his medical 
skill and God’s help, he worked 
with a sense of fulfillment, doing 
what he could to cure and comfort. 
Aurline worked with him or waited 
for him with her constant smile at 
each turn of the road that gave 
him strength to carry on. 

The muscles of his stomach con- 
tracted and quivered against his 
organs in a fear greater than any 
he’d ever known. With this paint- 
ing the world would recognize her 
genius. She would still be his wife. 
Childish of him to want to hold 
her so ¢losely within the bounds 
of his life. 

He dwelt again on the _ pic- 
ture. The futile, hollow feeling 
persisted. Now the many intangi- 
ble forms of her genius had been 
forged together into this one con- 
crete creation of a masterpiece. 
And it was just the beginning. 
This canvas barely tapped her 
talents. 
idealistic, invincible spirit of a god 
into his strained features, what 
eould she not do with images of 
ereat men—leaders of today! 


His body shook with terror at 


the thought of her drifting away, — 
gradually at first, hut as her charm — 


and talent became more and more 
in demand she would be lost from 
him forever. 


He switched off the light. The 


lonely darkness through the room 


was uninviting. He remained in 
the chair, awkwardly leaning on 
the arm, dozing fitfully. 

(Continued on page 42.) 
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FAMILY LIFE 
in the 


by PAUL D. KENNEDY 


der, carrying a hollow 
climbs into his house by a lad 
ties Nachdgae vad ‘“bucket.’’ When the ladder is removed it - pete 
Ee as one is at home. The mother is pounding rice while the 

feeds the family pigs. 
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| 
| during 1952 “Hearthstone” | 
| will carry an article describ- | 
/ ing family life on some mis- 

| sion field. 


’ 


The first five articles are 
helpful additions to the study 
material on Latin America to 


be used during the first six 
months of the year. 


You will want to follow 
this series carefully all year. 


HEARTHSTONE 


ee « 


MPYHERE IS AN old legend about 
: the first man and woman in the 
Philippines. Long ago, a great 


bird was flying over the Islands. 


and at sunset was very tired. It 
settled upon a bamboo tree for the 
night. But soon it heard a disturb- 
ance inside the hollow bamboo. It 
pecked the bamboo and there was 
an answering sound of movement 
until the tree split open and the 
first Filipino man stepped out of 
the largest lower section. He 
stretched his arms and started to 
move away when he heard a high- 
pitched voice say, ‘‘Come back and 
help me down.’’ Then the first 
Filipino woman stepped down to 
his shoulder from the section above, 


and gently remarked, ‘‘Remember _ 


this, from the beginning I was in 
a higher section of the bamboo 
than you were.’’ 

The role of the Filipino woman 
is unusually strong in the family 
life of the Orient. She carries the 
keys to all their boxes as well as 
the babies upon her hips. She is 
equally adept at buying all neces- 
saries at the public market or in 
establishing a Sart-Sari store under 
or near her own home. Twice a 
year she leaves her household to 
join other women in planting and 
harvesting the rice in the fields. 
Daily she. weaves cloth, pounds 
fresh rice, embroiders exportable 
eotton cloth or otherwise develops 


a factory in her own home. Veiled. 


women with their children going 
toward the old Spanish-type Catho- 
a 
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The family dog shares in an evening 
meal in a primitive home. 


lie churches dominate the Sunday 
morning scene. 

The courtship days and ways in 
many sections follow the romantic 
pattern of the Spanish. Groups 
of young men, with a vocalist or 
euitars, roam the streets on moon- 
light nights singing their love 
songs under specified windows. 
Happy is the youth if a hopeful 
eandle is lighted in response to 
his love letters and _ serenades. 
Once begun, the marriage plans are 
usually a matter for the older mem- 
bers of the families to arrange. 

In the more rural areas, the 
families frequently pledge their 
children to each other in childhood 
for future marriage, sealing their 
pledge by exchange of property. 
At about eighteen years of age, the 
final marriage settlement is made, 
and the vows are completed when 


the young couple feed each other 


rice out of the same bowl as both 
family groups look on. 


Every POSSIBLE attempt is 
made to give the newly married 
couple a new house. In rural areas, 
the family group, assisted by neigh- 
bors, quickly constructs a small 
bamboo house with an attached 
kitchen. While the new little house 
is being built, the women usually 
prepare roast pig, vegetables, and 
special rice candies wrapped in 
banana leaves. Frequently, some- 
one is designated to play music 
during this working period. Chris- 
tenings, Christmas and birthdays 


Pastor Sevilleja’s family, largest in his 
village, 


sings ‘‘Father, We Thank 
‘thee’’ at their evening meal. 


are often celebrated by similar 
family gatherings. 

The personal boxes, about the size 
of a small cedar chest, are moved 
in as the first installment of furni- 


ture. As each child arrives, he has 
his own box for clothing and per- 
sonal possessions. Mats are used 
on the floor for beds and often a 
similar one serves as a dining table. 
The open stove, water jars, and 
cooking pots are made of clay. 
Coconut shells are made into eook- 
ing spoons, cups, and rice bowls. 
A simple household can be simply 
equipped from the good earth, the 
bamboo and the coconut trees. 
As time goes on, beds, tables, 
benches and chairs are added to the 
household. But many of the older 
families have lived a lifetime with 
only their boxes in a bamboo house 
with the attached kitchen furnished 
with equipment formed from clay. 


The Philippines is practically a 


land without orphanages. The 
elderly people raise the grandchil- 
dren. Seldom do you see an older 
person who is not tending a child. 
In ease of a family tragedy, rela- 


tives take the children involved as 


a joyous opportunity as well as an 
obligation. Only in Manila, on an 
island in the Pasig River, is there 
an orphanage. In years gone by, a 
basket on a cable was placed where 


infants might be sent to this home 


for shelter. There is one other 


unique orphanage to care for the | 


children of lepers. 


This family group responsibility — 
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The main highway was blocked. The detour sign 
Pointed to one that climbed a naked hill; 
A narrow road, marked by a honking line 


Of impatient autos. 


Slowly we climbed until 


We reached the rocky crest, where suddenly 
There burst upon us a far-reaching view 

Of sky, of scarlet woods, and distant sea— 

A prospect that the speedway never knew. 
Barred from the broad and easy thoroughfare, 
We found rewards the rugged road could share. 
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for children takes many interesting 
forms. In education, a choice is 
made not alone by the father and 
the mother but by the entire group, 
as to which child should go to 
school, which must work in the 
fields, or which boy should become 
a lawyer. Grandfather and uncles 
often mortgage their rice fields to 
pay tuition or send the chosen one 
to college. Many of the early high 
school graduates of the Philippines 
eame to the Pacifie Coast of the 
United States, lured by steamship 
agents’ promises of high wages but 
financed by family mortgages on 
rice land. 


THE FAMILY UNITY of. the 
Philippines has been greatly 
changed during the past fifty years 
as the population increased from 
eleven million to eighteen million. 
_ 1. Modern health conditions in- 
sure a much higher survival rate 
| for infants and children, but the 
| _ rate of increase in food. production 
has not been in the same propor- 
tion. Lite ch.8 

_ 2. Filipino men have left the 
_ islands in great numbers to work in 
-Iawaii, to serve as migrant labor- 
ers in the United States, or to join 


ken homes have been left be- 


i women with one or two chil- 
i waited without word or 
ears. Some men sent 


and a large excess of middle- 


The daily schedule of Philippine 
home life is, as elsewhere, largely 
devoted to bathing, washing, iron- 

2, cooking and sleeping. Radios 
broadeasting in three or more 
languages can be heard in the 
crowded city areas. As a rule the 
people are early risers. One of 
their first chores is to sweep the 
yard of every fallen leaf or twig 
with an improvised broom. Then 
with a blanket, towel or shawl 
wrapped about themselves, little 
groups cluster about a smoldering 
fire as they exchange the morning 
news. The pungent fragrance of 
left-ever rice being fried in coco- 
nut oil soon brings the men and 
children indoors. Fortunate fami- 
hes will have coffee, eggs and ba- 
nanas to add to their morning rice. 


mg 


FARMERS GO to the field by 5 
A.M. to utilize the cool of the day 
to work their carabao. They usual- 
ly bring their work animal to the 
shade or water pools by ten o’clock, 
where both men and beast eat and 
sleep until the cool of the after- 
noon. Then back to work as long 
as they can see. The women are 
early at the riverside with their 
paddles rythmically pounding and 
swishing the clothes. They give the 
music of the morning to every com- 
munity. Nowhere do people enjoy 
bathing as do these in the Islands, 
where frequently they take three 


or more baths a day. Often a_ 
_ loaded public bus will pause long ir 
_ enough by a bridge or stream for and 


to go down on one 


_birth and death. 


agine American transcontinental 
buses giving such service !) 
School hours are adjusted to 
tropical life, with classes opening as 
early as 7 A.M., closing at 11 AM., 
with two hours off to rest im the 


heat of the day. — 
Strong points in the pattern of 


family life in the Philippines in- 
elude: 

1. The simplicity of equipment 
for a happy home life. 

2. The basic love for all children 
by parent and relatives. 

3. The spirit of elderly people in 
giving their latter days to the care 
of grandchildren. 


4. The high place of partnership 
and responsibility held by women. | 
5. The inherent love for the Good © 
Earth in the planting and harvest 


seasons. 
6. The family group responsibil- 


§ 
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ity in education, marriage, sickness, 


7. Hospitality to strangers. 

8. The open-mindedness to new 
ideas largely developed by early 
American teachers and- mission- 
aries. 

9. A childlike spirit of gratitude 
and trust in asking God for any- 
thing desired. ag Pi 
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Weaker points in the family life 


pattern are: 


1. The excessive coddling of chil- 
dren by constant care and the grati- 
fying of every whim in their child- 
hood. This leads to many unhappy 


Moments of uncontrolled temper 


in adolescence and adult life. - 


2. The vices of coekfighting and 
drinking by older men on Sundays 
and special days. eis 


3. The social problems caused by, 


to work and live abroad. : 
_4, The high birth rate in prop 
tion to the food supply. 
5. The opposition of the C: 
church to more liberal ¢ 
laws, to birth control, and to 
on gambling, dri =s 
and other weakenin 


men leaving their young families 


WARNING 


— Proceed With Care! _ 
In the next fifty years there are numerous 


crossroads 


_ Before proceeding, check your: 


Perseverance 


Adjustability 
Consideration for others 


Faith in God 
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HE DIFFICULTY which demands a serious de- 

cision may be a source of great blessing. Over 
and over we find ourselves facing an event or con- 
dition which presents a conflict. Ordinarily we do 
not like conflicts, but they thrust themselves upon us 
and have to be met one way or another. Traveling 
along a smooth, straight road may be monotonous, but 
it is comfortable and requires no special skill or 
wisdom. Suddenly, however, we come to a place which 
necessitates our waking up and deciding; we have 
reached a crossroad and must make up our minds 
which way to go. So much depends on the road we 
choose. This is true all through life, in matters great 
and small. We need to learn to analyze the highway 
of life, because there are so many crossroads. Let us 
see what is involved. 

We face a conflict brought on by circumstances. It 
demands a choice. That choice is a decision which 
will control our actions and therefore our destiny. 
The destiny is good or bad; it leads to deterioration 
or to progress. Deterioration, at best, is stagnation; 
it faces toward downfall. Progress is growth. We 
must admit that whatever requires a choice is some- 
thing that leads toward downfall or progress. How 
significant it is that we are driven by circumstances 
to make choices, and how inestimably important that 
we make them wisely. 
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Facing such a decision, we dare 
not let ourselves be unduly swayed 
by what appears to be the smoother 
and easier of the two roads. At 
best we can see only a short dis- 
tance; what lies beyond may be 
vastly different from that portion 
of the highway which is visible 
from where we stand. Often the 
choice will influence our whole 
future; let us be careful that it is 
made with a wisdom far beyond 
our human reasoning. It is a start 
either backward or onward toward 
greater growth; we cannot afford 
to be wrong. To turn to the left 
when we ought to take the opposite 
road may make necessary a long, 


f* SUCCESS 


FAILURE » 


slow, . hard trip back when we 
should be making headway toward 
our goal. 

Sometimes we know without a 
doubt that a certain course of 
action is right. Whether or not it 
is a difficult one should not be the 
determining factor. Knowing it to 
be right, we must not hesitate to 
choose it. At other times it is 
difficult to know what ought to be 
done. These are the times when 
we must stand still and wait for 
the wisdom we so greatly need. 
When we have completely sur- 
rendered our finite reasoning and 
our will to that of the Infinite we 
shall be ready to receive the needed 
guidance. ‘‘And thine ears shall 
hear a word behind thee, saying, 
‘This is the way, walk ye in it.’ 7’— 
Isaiah 30:21. That is the response 
we get when we have truly learned 


to ‘‘Be still, and know that I am 


God.’’—Psalm 46 :10. 
He whose ear is attuned to that 


stillness and that inner knowing 


can rest in confidence that what- 


sever -precipitated the conflict and 
_ demanded a decision can be turned 
into 


-a specific blessing. Most of 
is, if we are to make the progress 
diritual growth—we need, 
9e jolted into a choice, with 


BEWARE 
OF 
FALLING 
HOPES 


thing that compels a definite deci- 
sion is likely to be a steppingstone 
which enables us to climb to higher 
things. Let us welcome the cross- 
roads; they promote deeper think- 
ing; they demand choice; they 
foree us into decisions which insure 
our growth. 

When Savilla Rorke, of Minne- 
apolis, received the plea of a desti- 
tute, dying woman who needed her 
as housekeeper and nurse and in 
return could pay only one dollar 
a week, the crossroad seemed to lead 
only to extremely hard traveling. 
With a background of sorrow and 
tragedy, and just recovering from 
a long illness, Savilla felt it impos- 
sible to yield to the eall. ‘‘Do 
unto others as you would be done 
by,’’ the voice of conscience whis- 
pered to her and, against the in- 
sistent clamor of her emotions and 
the vehement protest of her friends, 
she went. The road she had chosen 
was even worse—more dusty, stony 
and rough—than she had feared. 
Eventually, however, through ap- 
parently accidental but natural, 
normal contacts established there, 
as she served patiently, the road 
led to an entirely different life for 
Savilla. By strangely devious ways 
it detoured her from poverty, des- 
olation, frustration and revolting 


BARRIERS 
AHEAD 


hardship into a long, busy, happy, 
productive eareer of nation-wide 
usetulness through worthy self-ex- 
pression. ‘The heart-rending deci- 
sion to do what conscience urged 
was the turning point of her whole 
life and proved to be a blessing 
bevond computation. 

‘When the hazards of war de- 
prived Harold Russell of both 
hands, he faced the crossroad of his 
existence. It was easy to see the 
way ahead: life-long helplessness, 
defeat, usefulness snuffed out, de- 
pendency on others—these consti- 
tuted his destiny through all the 
future. Nothing to do but cherish 
the memories of young manhood’s 
ruined dreams and to grieve over 
them. That was the way the road- 
sign seemed inevitably to point. 
But Harold knew he still had the 
power of choice. No surgeon could 
amputate that from his organism. 


fe GROWTH 


STAGNATION 


Instead of going down in defeat, 
he chose to go forward, to lead a 
life of usefulness which would in- 
spire others to conquest. His por- 
trayal of Homer Parrish in ‘‘The 
Best Years of Our Lives’’ showed 
the world how admirably he 
traveled the hard onward road. He 
set an example that kept him busy 
and happy and brought high, new 
courage to other GI’s who also 
had undergone amputations. | He 
says, “‘My chance to play that part 
was one of the finest things that 
will ever happen to me , .. a chance 
to show thousands of other disabled 
people that a handicap can give 
them an impetus to achieve more 
than if the calamity had never hap. 
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Christian Families 


Can Face 


Trouble 


And they wowt be overwhelmed, 


not if they are prepared in 
advance to meet tt. 


some general rules to follow 


Here are 


by ELIZABETH NORTON JONES 


O YOU KNOW a street like Elm Road? Per- 

haps you live on one. Young families live on 
{im Road. Mothers push baby buggies in the after- 
oon. Fathers hurry home in the evening for an 
lour or two of play with wee sons and daughters 
yefore bedtime. Little children shriek with joy in 
vading pools and sandboxes in the morning. It’s a 
ypical suburban street, where parents raise their 
hildren, where families work and play together, 
vhere they plan and pray. 

Let’s walk in imagination down Elm Road. Let’s 
alk with the people and see how life goes with the 
amilies there. Here are several children in this 
ard. They seem to be talking together earnestly. 
‘hey see us and one ealls out, ‘‘Bobby’s kitty was 
illed by a ear today. Bobby’s daddy said it was 
ood she was killed because the car smashed two of 
er legs, and it would hurt a lot if she had lived.’’ 

Bobby looks a little serious when he says, ‘‘I’ll miss 
‘andy. I had fun with her.’’ Then his face lights 
p. ‘‘We’re thinking how nice she was.”’ 

As the children consider the virtues of a lost pet, 
re think, ‘‘Here’s a typical family crisis, apparently 
rell handled by a wise father.’’ 
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Across the street a mother and two children are 
packing pienic baskets and toys in a car. The little 
five-year-old sings happily, ‘‘We’re going on a pic- 
nic! We’re going on a picnic! We’ll have a happy 
time !’’ 

‘“We made that up ourselves,’’ her brother tells us. 
‘“‘We- always used to go on picnics on Daddy’s day 
off. We always have happy times together. Our 
daddy is in Korea now, but we still go on picnics, 
and have good times. Mommy says he’d like us to. 
We’ll take pictures today and send them to him. 
He’ll like that, too.’? They drive off happily for 
their picnic, just as we hear a neighbor call to us 
from across the fence. 

‘‘T don’t see how she can go on picnies and pre- 
tend to have a good time when her husband is so 
far away. Maybe he’ll be killed. My husband 
travels during the week, and when he is gone, every- 
things happens here at home. I tell the children I 
just can’t do everything myself. They have to wait 
until he gets home for their parties and picnics: 
They’re so ornery anyway, that it’s no fun to take 
them.”’ 
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We WALK DOWN the street and think, ‘‘More 
family crises, more ways of handling them.’’ That’s 
how it is on Elm Road! 

Down on the corner stands a small grey house. 
We see a little girl sitting on the steps. 
comes to the door and orders, ‘‘Now don’t you go 
away. I’ve enough to do without hunting you. I’m 
too worried about your mother to have to worry 
about you, too.’’ 

The little girl starts to ery, and between sobs she 
confides her worries to us. ‘‘My mother had to go 
to the hospital today. Daddy says it’s not :very 
much, but Grandma says it’s awful. People die in 
hospitals. Maybe my mother will die!’’ 

“‘Life isn’t very happy here,’’ we think. 

Next door we find another little girl playing 
quietly with a baby brother. ‘‘I’m taking care of 
Carl,’’ she explains. ‘‘My sister Mary is getting our 
Imnch. Mom has one of her bad headaches.”’ 

“How do you know what to do?”’ we asked. 
“We talked it over a long time ago, and Mom said 
it helps her to get over her headaches if she can sleep 
and not worry about us. We decided with Daddy 
just what we’d each do to help. We were going to 
the playground today, but we’ll have to go tomorrow 
instead. We all decided the important thing js to 
help Mom get over her headache.”’ Ne 


A woman 


’ 
W life goes on Elm Road. That’s 
ey : ae , . 9 F y 
90 on any street, isn’t 1t Every 
Sometimes 


So THAT’S HO 
how life seems to 
eventually experiences crises. 


family 
ce. reencies, such as sudden 


hese are serious family eme 
ne severe illness, or the extended ab- 
sence of a loved one, when the whole ingress of a 
family’s life is changed. More often the crises are 
little, irritating ones which call merely for under- 
standing, patience and minor re-adjustments. oo 
all of these crises can lead in some degree to family 
tension and unrest. Thinking back to Elm Road 
families, we find that in some instances the problems 
were faced in a true Christian spirit, with Christian 
faith and courage. In other instances, the problems 
were handled poorly, with resulting fear and un- 
happiness. 

Let’s consider how parents and children can face 
trouble, large or small, in a Christian way. ; 

Christian families will seek the will of God, and 
will try to be guided by his spirit. When Jesus him- 
self faced the greatest crisis of his life, death upon 
the eross, he prayed to his Heavenly Father. for 
guidance and help. Surely Christian families will 
do likewise. 

Christian parents will seek God’s will. They will 
lead their children to seek it. One of the best ways 
to do this is in regular family worship. When little 
children see their parents bow their heads and sin- 
cerely ask God’s help, they will learn to pray, too. 
When they see their mother and father reading God’s 
word and gaining guidance and inspiration each day 
from it, they too will turn to the Bible when times 
are hard. 

Perhaps some families will find it helpful to use 
a devotional book or suggestions in Hearthstone in 
their regular family worship. However, worship is 
more meaningful to children when it refers directly 
to their immediate lives: So wise parents will try to 
use these aids as resources, rather than to following 
ae slams be even though they do not apply to the 
experience of their own children. 

Christian families will develop personal faith suf- 
ficiently strong to withstand any trouble. 


Every 
parent knows that his own spiritual and emoti 


otional 
state is reflected in the Spiritual and emotional de- 
velopment, of his child. Little 


only the actions of adults, but the 
If Mother is squeamish at t 
daughter ’s mind will probably Magnify every cut 
and bruise. If Daddy loses control of te her 

frustrated in a personal plan, son will probabl se 
self-control too. If Mother fears death on ae 


dreads its coming to loved 

. 5 ones, her * “17 

likewise develop a fear of death and ance: will 
L oe 4 


children copy not 
ir attitudes as well. 
he sight of blood, 


A WISE CHRISTIAN parent will do all in his 
power to develop a strong, confident faith. Besides 
asking God for help and seeking his will, he will 
meditate, and he will read books and listen to ser- 
mons on the goodness and power of God, so that his 
spirit will be calm. He will cultivate Christian 
friends who have a buoyant faith, so that in times 
of trouble, the consciousness of their faith will 
strengthen his own. He will try to order his whole 
life so that it will be a living affirmation of the words, 
‘‘T am persuaded that neither death, nor life—nor 
height, nor depth, nor any other creature shall be 
able to separate us from the love of God, which is in 
Jesus Christ.’’ A parent cannot always tell his 
children why trouble comes, or even what caused it, 
but if his faith is radiant and confident, he will see 
the same composure mirrored in the lives of his 
children. 

Christian families will develop a family relation- 
ship of love and understanding. One of the reasons 
Christian families can face trouble calmly and with 
composure is because of the spirit of Christian love 
and understanding which they have cultivated. 
Many families are using the idea of the ‘‘ Family 
Council’’ (see Hearthstone, July, 1951) to establish 
a feeling of mutual give and take, of mutual concern 
in the family relationship. By calmly talking over 
difficulties, families can make their difficulties easier 
to bear. As everyone shares in the discussion of a 
problem, its solution becomes clearer. Many family 
erises can be minimized, or avoided altogether, when 
the family approaches them in the spirit of the 
Golden Rule. 

Finally, Christian families will prepare in advance 
for emergencies which can be foreseen. Many emer- 
gencies eventually come to every family. Sooner or 
later every family faces the death of a loved one. 
Wise Christian parents will consider in advance how 
this crisis will be faced. Before the trouble comes, 
before emotions are involved, they will decide how 
to answer the possible questions of their children. 
(In this case, excellent worship thoughts are found 
in Thoughts of God for Boys and Girls, by Walker 
and Barber.) 

Every family will have disappointments, changes 
in anticipated plans. Wise Christian parents will 
think ahead to those days. (See, for example, the 
devotional thought for May 6 in As Day Begins, by 
Shields. ) 

Many families face separation from fathers as the 

armed forces call more and more men. Every family 
senses the uncertainty and unrest of times like these 
to some extent. Christian parents will consider in 
advance how to handle such situations. 
S Thus, Christian families face trouble, whether 
large or small, with love and understanding, with a 
faith in the goodness of God, seeking always to know 
his will for them. 
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A replacement arrived in Korea for Pfe. 
Jimmie N. Lepley so he could return home on 
rotation. It was his brother, Gerald. 


Mrs. Harry J. Glenn Jr., Memphis, decided to 
name her expected child after her grandfather if 
wt was a boy. Her son arrived 100 years to the 
day after her grandfather's birth. 


The Rey. Anthony Julius Jutt and the Rev. 
Julius Anthony Jutt were ordained to the min- 
istry on the same day in Westfield, Mass. 
They’re 26-year-old twin brothers. 

The 100 descendants of 90-year-old Mrs. 
Olympe Morissette all live in Central Falls, R. I., 
and it’s their proud boast that “the clan’ can 
gather on thirty minutes’ notice. 


Jane McAdoo, 8, of Hobbs, N. Mex., loves to 


_ visit her grandparents in El Reno, Okla.—but 


they’re a kind of jinx, though. Four times she 
has visited them—and four times she has 
wound up in the hospital. Twice she broke an 
arm, once her tonsils were removed and this 
summer she underwent an appendectomy. 


For the first time in a century, there is no 
Dr. Gholson in Holly Springs, Miss. Dr. Norman 
G. Gholson, the last of three generations of doc- 
tors, died in his 75th year. 


—Haroutp HELFER 
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i, Dad! Mom says you found my 
other skate 
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One day a reporter and photographer took a picture of Joyce 
and Jimmy standing beside the barrel. 


HEARTHSTON] 


ILLUSTRATION BY CHRIS PEARSON 


IMMY GAZED at his sister 

Joyee and said, rather breath- 
lessly, ‘‘Do you think we could? 
Let’s tell Dad and see if he will 
help us.’’ Picking up the news- 
paper they had been looking at on 
the floor, they hurried out onto the 
porch, where their parents sat read- 
ing. 

Jimmy began the conversation. 
‘‘Dad, do you remember our tell- 
ing you about the farmer who spoke 
to cur Youth Groups at the church 
Sunday night? The one who told 
about ‘God’s Acre’? How farmers 


were planting and replanting a _ 


plot of ground until they grew lots 
of grain and sold it and gave the 
money to God?’’ 

‘‘Tt was at one of the only meet- 
ings our Junior-Hi Fellowship has 
with the high school group,’’ added 
Joyee. 

‘‘Yes, I remember, indeed,’’ re- 
marked their father. ‘‘In fact, you 
two have been talking about it all 
week. I suspect if we were farmers, 
I’d have to give you a plot of 
eround so you could have your own 
‘God’s Acre.’.’’ 

““Well, Dad, we can do something 
like that if you will help us,’’ 
stated Jimmy triumphantly. 

Recognizing the purposeful air 
of the two children, Dad laid aside 
his book. 
1e asked. 
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‘“What do you mean?’’. 


oi} Story by ALBERT M. McCARTHEY 


An ingenious idea, plus youth 


3 


enthusiasm, and devotion— 


all these combine to make a 


good story. 


The ideats... 


But that would be telling 


‘* Just look at this,’’ said Jimmy, 
folding the paper and handing it 
to his father. His father took the 
newspaper and saw a column 
headed ‘‘ Garden News.’’ 

Joyee from the other side of his 
chair pointed. ‘‘There, Daddy, 
see?’’? Their father looked where 
Joyee pointed. The article was 
entitled ‘‘Growing Strawberries in 
a Barrel.’’ 

‘Gee, Dad, why couldn’t we 
grow strawberries in a barrel, too? 
Here in the city we haven’t enough 
room for even a flower garden for 
mother. But we could do as it 
says and fill a barrel with dirt and 
put strawberries in it. They’d 
erow, and we could sell the berries 
and give the money to the church.”’ 

‘“‘We could eall it God’s Barrel 
and it’d be just like having a 
God’s Acre,’’ added Joyce. 

“We've got some barrels in the 
attic. Mom packed the dishes in 
them when we moved,’’ said 
Jimmy. ‘‘None of the kids in Sun- 
day school are doing anything like 
this, at all,’’ he added thought- 
fully. 

Their father read the directions 
in. the article. Then he handed 
the newspaper to their mother. 
‘What do you think, Mother?’ 
he asked. 


Mother read the article, too. ‘‘Do 
you really want to try something 
like this, children?’’ she asked. 
‘“You have never raised anything. 
We’ve never had a garden.’’ See- 
ing the excited glances of the chil- 
dren, she looked at their father. 
‘““What do you think, Jim?’’ 

‘‘Our church is strong on stew- 
ardship. Looks like we have a 
couple of stewards with imagina- 
tion here.’’ Then to Jimmy and 
Joyce he said, ‘‘How would you 
get the plants? It’s nearly the 
end of strawberry season for this 
year. Maybe we couldn’t get any 
plants this late. Besides, if this 
is going to be your project, you 
should get the plants. How would 
you manage that?’’ 

‘“We’ve been saving from our al- 
lowances for vacation. We could 
take the money from what we have 
saved, couldn’t we, Joy?’’ he 
turned to his sister. 

‘«Sure, we could,’’ added Joyee. 
‘“We could go up to Mr. Loomis’ 
ereenhouse and ask him if he has 
any plants. We’ve got the barrel 
already.”’ 

‘“You could fix the barrel for us, 
like it says,’’ pointed out Jimmy. 
“We could get the dirt from the 
backyard to fill it.’’ His mind was 
already at work. 
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‘‘Well, there goes my Saturday 
afternoon leisure,’’ said Dad, lay- 
ing aside his book. ‘‘Let’s go about 
this in a businesslike way. You 
two go down to Mr. Loomis’ green- 
house and see if he has any straw- 
berry plants left and find out how 
much they are. Then we'll go on 
from there.”’ 

‘How many plants will we need, 
Dad?’’ asked Jimmy. 

His father consulted the article 
and the diagram again. ‘‘I’d say 
about twenty,’’ he replied. 

‘O.K., Dad. Gee, you’re a swell 
pop! Come on, Joy, let’s go up 
and see how much money we have, 
and then go see Mr. Loomis.’’ 
Jimmy was excited and anxious to 


go. 


Joyce AND HE hurried up- 
stairs. Their voices could be heard 
as they talked together excitedly. 
Soon they came rushing down and 
dashed out the door. Their hurry- 
ing figures could be seen as their 
father and mother watched from 
the porch. 

Mother sighed; then she looked 
at Father and said, ‘‘Jim, it’s won- 
derful the children have such an 
idea, but do you think it will work? 
After all—strawberries in a barrel! 
Who ever heard of such a thing?’’ 

“T don’t know about its work- 
ing. The experts say it does. Any- 
way, let’s not put a damper on 
their enthusiasm. lLet’s wait and 
see,’’ Dad replied. ~ 

In a short time, the children re- 
turned. Running up the steps, 
Jimmy started to talk before he 
came to a halt on the porch. ‘‘ Guess 
what, Dad, Mr. Loomis has just 
two dozen plants left and when we 
told him our idea, he said he would 
let us have them at half-price.”’ 
Joyce added, with a beam, ‘‘He 
said he’d give us some good soil 
and the burlap bags to carry it in, 
_ if you’d come after it in the car.”’ 
Dad looked at Mother and lifted 
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_‘Ged’s Barrel,’ no less!”’ ’ 
___The trip to the greenhouse was 


nildren’s father placed two big 
dirt in the car trunk. 


- 


, 
a 


oyee paid out the 
y, and each received 
a. ms. viet 
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a small wooden tray filled with 
plants. Mr. Loomis gave them 
some advice about the plants, his 
wrinkled face and kindly eyes re- 
flecting their enthusiasm. ; 

Back home, Jimmy helped his 
father get the barrel down from 
the attic and out onto the back 
porch. They brought up tools from 
the workbench in the cellar. With 
a newspaper spread out like a map 
on the porch floor, and with 
Mother, Joyce, and Jimmy stand- 
ing in a circle supervising the job, 
Father began work. First, he 


Indoor Garden Hints 
Before putting soil into win- 
dow boxes, whitewash the in- 
side of the box to preserve 
the wood, and keep out in- 
sects. 


—Mary ELSNAUv. 
Vik SNELL 6B ETAT DOT REE CERES TES TA ITAA METS S:” 


turned the barrel on its side and wi 
a brace and bit proceeded to make 
a series of holes about six inches 
apart at a height of about ten 
inches from the bottom of the bar- 
rel, all the way round it. Then 
he made another circle of holes, 
the same space apart, about ten 
inches from the top of the barrel. 

With Jimmy and Joyce on one 
end and Dad on the other, they 
carried the barrel out into the ga- 
rage and set it on end. They placed 
a layer of dirt in the bottom, just 
covering the first layer of holes. 
Then, in each hole, first Jimmy and 
then Joyce placed a strawherry 
plant, covering the roots carefully 
and letting the leaves stick out of 
the hole. When each of the nine 
holes had a plant in it, Jimmy 
watered each one, as Mr. Loomis 
had told him to do. They added 
more dirt until it reached the level 
of the top ring of holes. They 
placed plants in these and watered 
them carefully. Then they put in 
a final layer of dirt reaching up to 
the top. Around the top and in 
the center, they placed the remain- 
ing plants and watered them. Then 
the whole family stood back to 
admire their handiwork. 

“Oh, Daddy,”’ exclaimed Joyce, 
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“St Tooke Uke a growing barrel!" 
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“That’s just- what it is,’’ said 
Jimmy, ‘‘a growing barrel.’’ 

Daddy looked about the yard. 
‘‘Now that it is God’s Barrel I’m 
sure you will want His help in 
making it grow,’’ he said. ‘‘We 
must find a place where it will get 
lots of sunshine and where the 
rain ean fall upon it.’’ 

‘How about here, Daddy?”’ 
asked Jimmy, indicating a spot at 
the end of the small back yard. 

His father nodded in agreement 
and very carefully, between them, 
they rolled the barrel into position. 
There it sat at the end of the yard © 
where it could be seen from the 
porch and rear windows of the 
house. 

‘‘Now remember,’’ cautioned 
Father, ‘‘you won’t have any straw- 
berries this year. Before long, the — 
plants will have little blossoms or — 
flowers on them. You will have to — 
pluck the flowers. Then the ~ 
strength will go back into the © 
plants and they will bear berries — 
next summer.’’ : 


ALL SUMMER Jimmy and Joyce 
tended God’s Barrel. Carefully 
they plucked the blossoms off the 
plants when they bloomed. Each 
time they watered the lawn, they — 
turned the fine spray of the hose 

on the barrel. The plants thrived 
and before the end of the summer 

the barrel seemed covered with a 

green mantle. | 

When early fall came, the plants — 
lost some of their leaves and began 
to turn brown in color, 

“Better make plans to take care 
of God’s Barrel this winter,’’ said 
Father one morning at breakfast. 

‘““What do you think we ought 
to do, Dad?’”’ asked Jimmy. : 

i Well, most people cover their 
erry plants with straw during the 
winter to protect them from the 
freezing cold,’’ said Father, “But 


you can’t very well cover th S 
. , e "7 
barrel with straw.” Wer : 
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LALLER! 


ONG BEFORE our boys were 
born, we decided there would be 
no ‘‘bad boys’’ at our house. It 
wasn’t until the twins were in 
kindergarten that they had their 
first experience with name calling. 


Your child’s sense of security 


is @ precious possession. 


this simple way to guard it 


Once, when one of them did some- — 


thing another child objected to and 
was told, ‘‘You’re a bad boy,’’ his 
twin brother promptly came to his 
rescue. 
boy. He’s just doing something 
you don’t want him to do. Why 
don’t you show him how to do it 
right ?’’ 

If more parents took the time 
and trouble to show their children 
how to ‘‘do it right’’ instead of 
calling them names and scolding 
when they do it wrong, there would 
be fewer unhappy children. Mrs. 
Martin, for instance, is being right- 


eously indignant with her Tommy © 


for getting his new suit dirty just 
she is ready to take him to town. 
isi Listen ime) 
‘ommy Martin! Come here 
1inute. Look at you: A clean 


*“Dan’s not either a bad — 


suit five minutes ago. You bad 


boy.” 


~ Reluctantly, Tommy leaves his 


mud pile. His feet drag, and only 
partly because they are heavy with 
mud. He looks down at his lagging 
feet as if he wished he could make 
them turn around and fly away. 
Where? Why, anywhere. <Any- 
where away from his mother’s cold- 
ly disapproving voice. 

‘‘Didn’t I tell you to stay out of 


the mud while I got ready to go to 


town ?’’ 
A faint nod from Tommy. 
‘““Why didn’t you do as Mother 
told you?’’. 
The smallest of shrugs. How 
could Tommy know? ‘There was 


f 


like you.’’ 


Try 


Then, 
all of a sudden, he was making mud. 


the mud and there was he. 


pies. It was as simple as that. 

Mrs. Martin’s voice is rising 
shrilly now. ‘‘ Well, all I can say 
is you are a bad, bad boy. How 
do you think Mother can love a 
little boy who does not do what she 
tells him?’’ 

Large, firm hands yank Tommy’s 
muddy clothes off him, pull him 
into a clean suit. 

All at once, it is more than _ 
Tommy ean bear. If Mommy > 
doesn’t love him, then he doesn’t 
love her, either. He jerks away 
from her and runs out of the room, 
tearing at the fresh suit as he runs. — 
‘“You’re a bad Mommy. Me don’t 


z and clean suits do 
You’re a bad boy.’’ Probably playing in mud ¢ é 


1 OMMY’S MOTHER doesn t nothing is so devast ating toa little not go w ell together. He himself, 


1 | G reyay 2 yr r 1a AL 
really mean it, of course. But child’ s security as to be told he’s the Tommy who is loved no matter 


Tommy doesn’t know that. And a ‘‘mean little dickens,’’ a mag what he does, has not been threat- 
Tommy, though he is a perfectly ,,.>> or any of the other names ened. Love which is turned on and 


normal two-and-a-half-year-old boy with which adults all too often tag off like a faucet, according to the 


at present, is in danger of becom- hej offspring. way a child is acting at the moment, 
ing an unhappy, insecure child, at This is not to say that you ought ee seem like a pretty thin sort of 
odds with his parents and his small to gtop disapproving when OUP. Ay ties capita 

world, all because his mother has ehild plays in the mud in a clean Tfeyotatelay tinmie tae ae teem 
let herself get into a habit of call- gyit. The point is, the disapproval ae a vide child aetonean 
Ing names. should be directed toward the act semen dn owh fone lone 


But Tommy’s mother went the itself, and not toward the child. If 
whole way. She told him, in so you tell Tommy, ‘‘That’s too bad, 
many words, that she could love Tommy. I’m afraid we can’t go 
him only when he is good. Even to town now because you forgot 
if she had not said this explicitly, 7, and played in the mud, and that’s 
the very words ‘‘bad boy,’’ the tone your last clean suit, you know,’ 
of voice, manner and gestures it is going to mean something to 
which accompany such profound Tommy. It is direct cause and Let us not be name eallers. It 
disapproval mean the same thing effect. Chances are that next time is far more helpful to show your 
to a child—‘‘I can’t love you. he will remember. He realizes that child how to ‘‘do it right.”’ 
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Guess the words defined below and write them over 


their numbered dashes. Then transfer each letter to 
the correspondingly numbered square in the pattern. 
The black squares indicate word endings. 

Reading from left to right, the filled pattern will 
contain a selected quotation from the Bible. 


support and acceptance than you 
are on your husband. What if your 
husband were to growl, ‘‘A fine 
wife you are!’’ the next time you 
throw out one of his important 
papers by mistake. 
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A. A decade and one________ 


eh 


64 28 52 19 71 49. 
meen Otce, as Ol a highway} 22 2 2 
87 112 55 94 


ee CO MN StLUChy see oo 


7 103 80 84 51 


D. Animal with a long neck_- 


40 38 1 16 22 59 10 
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E. Nationality of the ‘‘Emer- 
Pokal TG TRG te ct a 


e 
8 


~ 
8 
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93 24 99 46 56 
F. Place to get a sun tan____ 


77 101104105 92 
G. The Roman who gave Jesus 
up to be crucified________ 


6 33 88 86 47 35 
H. Grown-up female persons} 
lili 73 82 79165 
I. A narrow way between 

fences of hedges. et ae eee very (Solution on Da, 3 
109 107 120 106 ees? 


J. uwike the Simon who met 
Ghesrie man . 3-8 28 8 


53 48 5 29 98 25 
K. Girl who romps like a boy ; iy Q. Device that regulates flow 


“0 Ss 1 31 63 70 23 05 through a pipe —____ alee. 

Paes hie eee é 
es e kind, or class ~_____ Me a ae R. To go on; to keep. up__ 100115 61 26 99 ¥ 
. _ M. Oue who steers the ship__ eee te S. Unreliable, or questionable 3 4 44 17 90° 8 7s 07-9. . 
. N. Bamevens like the clear T. Apparatus by which : 67 76 41 85 110 

? i Miteeeey = sell obetee eg ere ors is steered _____ a ship 
1+ ea . LEROS hy S57 2h tet, Ao egg ee ae a I ARNE Li 7 
bak 7 Sere mail, as a letter______ — -—_—- — U. Mental strain 114119 117 lis 
102 58 75 113 a ~ 
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Wa ack and blue, or ashy V. A hole in the street open- 36 18 39 74 66 qb a7 ee 
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EXPECTING? 


Al- 


[i**: WEEKS, and months of expectancy! 
ready your time is spent in plans and dreams for 
your new baby. You are busy getting clothes, bed, 
room and other things ready for the little one. 

You are expecting one day to hold in your arms a 
beautiful, healthy baby. You are expecting years of 
joy and happiness with your child as you watch and 
help him grow. What a wonderful blessing is the 
blessing of parenthood ! 
~ You expect your friends to share in a measure your 
joy and anticipation. After the baby arrives, you 
sxxpect both family and friends to admire him and to 
idjust to his. schedule. 


All these expectancies are natural. They are part 


»f parenthood, but they are not quite enough. Are 
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by JUANITA PURVIS 


you expecting anything from your chureh? You 
should, you know. 

You have the right to expect your church also 
to share in this wonderful experience of yours. Your 
chureh is interested and you can expect it to make 
evident that interest. You ean expect your church 
to be understanding and know that you may not be 
able to attend services regularly for the next year 
or two. Your minister and other church leaders can 
help you find the way by which both of you parents 
may attend as much as possible. You might consult 
with these leaders about the services which will be 
most helpful for each parent so that the one may 
attend while the other stays home with baby, if sueh 


an arrangement is necessary. (Continued on page 44.) 
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WORSHIP IN TI 


The March of Days 


BETHLEHEM 


Gottfried W. Fink, 1842 


Frances Whitmarsh Wile, 1912 z 
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1. All beau - ti - ful the march of days, As sea - ons come and eS a P | / A f) 
2. O’er white ex - pan- ses spar-kling pure The ra- diant morns un - fold; ; iG. f i 
3. O Thou from whose un - fath-omed law The year in beau -ty flows, y 
pases F 
p—b:; = § 
SS = j 
a mR. 
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The Hand that shaped the 


el 5 
~ 
The sol-emn splen-dors of the night Burn bright -er through the cold; 


( 
Thy- self the vi-sion pass-ing by In crys - tal and in rose, \ 
Sa eeaes 


eons {FF fy 
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rose hath wroughtThe crys- tal ‘of the snow; 
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As we look back over the yea1 
gone, we enjoy memories of — 
happy times spent with our chil 


Hath sent the hoar - y frost of heaven, The flow-ing wa-ters sealed, 


Life mounts in ey - ery throb-bing vein, Love deep-ens round the hearth, other members of our families 
Day un -to- day doth ut - ter speech, And night to night pro - claim, friends. For all these happy q 
as = we are thankful. 
Gn ane ri Sr er Sey Eat 4 . 
ca ae wae = All our memories are not ple 


ones, however. There are some n 
ries of times of worry and cor 
depression and sadness. We are 
for the strength you gave us in 
hours. There were times whe 


And laid a si - lent love - li-ness On hill and wood and field. were not. as patient ae eS ight 
And clear -er sounds the an - gelhymn, “Goodwill to men on earth.” been and not as understanding. 
I - er- ay F . z 
ney - er-chan-ging words of light, The won-der of Thy Name. haps. Yes, there are memori 


mistakes we made, and for the 
are sorry. We hope we will not 
the same mistakes again, but w 
not going to let our errors, w 
and trials cloud our horizon a’ 


Words used by permlssion of Dorothy M. W. Bean. N ew Year. Instead, like Paul, v 
piv . sayin 
delpnia Vek for Junior Worship, published by The Westminster Press, Phila- pete Se 
_ One thing I do, forgetting w 
lies behind and straining forw 
rayer to what lies ahead, I press 


toward the goal for the prize 
the upward call of God in Je 


ks Dear God, we are glad for this new year. We are Christ. 

| ‘ glad for life, for our families and friends. We are —Philippians 3 als 
) 2 ie ; ~ Se, 
Eg ts. te for the beauties of earth and the seasons. Thank ae ee try in this new year 
mah you for all these good gifts. Help us in this new ore avert to opportunities for 


ing our children’s religious gi 


ia cates. _ year to be strong and do right. Help us to live as We will include in our New 7 
-——syou want us to live. In Jesus’ name, we pray. Amen. resolutions such simple, pra 


everyday, but very -worth-whi 
on x rewarding aims, as spendin 
ANITA PURVIS. time with our children at 


’ 
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e attentively to their questions 
counts of their experiences, 
to put ourselves in their place 
ook at situations through their 
1couraging their social devel- 
and their ability to make 
by occasional special “‘get- 
rs’? or parties, encouraging 
ding of good books by buying 
t and establishing a habit of 
the public library, taking time 
-eciate the beauties of nature 
ir children, helping them to 
ys of expressing their appreci- 
nd joy, sharing with them the 
prayers and songs provided 
; page of Hearthstone each 
attending church regularly 
ving periods of family worship 
e. 
do we intend to neglect our 
iritual growth. We will seek 
n more that we may teach 
We would take the admonition 
| to our own hearts and lives: 


rally, brethren, whatever 1s 
whatever is honorable, what- 
is just, whatever 1s pure, 
ever is lovely, whatever is 
ous, if there is any excel- 
, if there is anything worthy 
praise, think about these 
is: 


—Philippians 4:8. 


w year is a time of new begin- 
Thank you, God, for this New 
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Happy Vien Vear 


A happy New Year 
For you—for me—- 
For friend— 

For stranger 

Across the sea; 

For the big policeman 
Upon our beat— 

For the boy and girl 
Across the street. 


A better New Year 
For everyone 

In every country 
Beneath the sun; 

A kinder world 

With all men banding 
For greater friendship 
And understanding.1 


—KATHERINE EDELMAN. 


Glad J Am to 
Geowh 


Glad I am to live! 

Glad I am to grow! 

I would grow as Jesus grew, 
Strong in body, strong to do 
What is right and brave and true. 
Glad I am to grow! 


Glad I am to live! 

Glad I am to grow! 

Father, may each coming day, 
Make me strong to do Thy way 
As I work and as I play. 

Glad I am to grow!2 


—E.vizaBetH McK. SxHrexps. 


al! You, God, ee This Vee Year 


Thank you, God, for giving us 
This new shining year. 
Thanks for all the weeks and 


months 


That will soon be here. 


Thanks for all the happy hours 
This new year is bringing. 

Thank you for this joyful day 
With glad church bells ringing. 


—E.LEANOoR HAMMOND. 


What WL the Vow Year Bring? 


What will the new year bring for 


me? 


Spring, spring, spring! 

Opening flower and waking tree, 
Birds that sweetly sing; 

Summer green and autumn gold, 
Winter, with its frost and cold; 


Ring, bells, ring! 


Sing, children, sing! 
And thank our God for the glad 


new year, 
And everything.* 


—FLORENCE HOoATSON. 


1Used by permission of the author. : 
2Copyright, 1946, by The Westminster Press. Used by per- 


mission. 


3Judson Press. Used by permission. 
4From Child Songs. Used by permission of the National 
Sunday School Unit of Great Britain. 
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ASS HUNG her pretty red dress 
back in the closet with a sigh. 
She would have to wear something 
else, much as she hated to. The 
red dress was her very. special fa- 
vorite. It had been a birthday pres- 
ent from Aunt Kathie, and she had 
loved it more than any dress she 
had ever had. But already she had 
outgrown it. When she had tried 
to put it on just now, it was too 
tight and too short. Ann felt like 
erying. She stood looking at it for 
a long time before she turned to 
find something else to wear. 

“‘T’ll keep you always,’’ she 
whispered to the dress, running her 
hand over the soft velvet. 


One day, a few weeks later, her 


~ mother called her from play. 
~“T have something to talk over 
with you, Ann,’’ she said. ‘‘I just 
had a long talk with Aunt Kathie 

on the telephone.’? 

“Oh, what did she say?’? Ann 


say it. She had planned to keep 


asked eagerly. She was very fond. 


f her a peages who Mick SUSE 
eC. e ought m ae Cn pou . 
be a nurse, too, when ae eons a cm it,’ . her 


—was hard to give up, 


even for a worthy cause, but 


Ann met the test 


I wanted to talk to you about. The © ANN SCUFFED out of the back 
door, not looking at her mother. 
She went out to the yard swing 
and sat down beside her dolls. ‘‘I 
velvet one that you’ve outgrown?’’ guess I’ll play nurse,’ she thought. 
Ann looked up, startled. She ‘‘I’ll be Aunt Kathie, and my 
began to feel very funny inside. Susie doll can be the little irl 
She tried to swallow, but there was. ghe’s been taking care of.’’ $ 
For a while Kathie played hap- 
pily. She fixed a nice bed for 
Mommy. It’s so pretty.”’ Susie. She took her temperature. 
‘But you can’t wear it, dear, She bathed her. She read to her. 
Tt isn’t doing you any good just Then she put a doll blanket around 
hanging in the closet. It should be her own shoulders for a nurse's 
making some other little girlhappy, cape, told Susie good night, an 
said, ‘‘Now I’m going home for 
Ann hung her head. She knew night. Have a good rae a7 aii 
She walked around to the foe 
porch and played like it was 


poor little thing doesn’t want to 
go because she doesn’t have a nice 
dress. I was just wondering if you 
wouldn’t like to give her your red 


a lump in her throat. 
‘‘TI—I don’t know,’’ she stam- 
mered. ‘‘I thought I’d keep it, 


don’t you think?’’ 


what her mother wanted her to 
say, but somehow she just couldn’t 


the red dress always, and she 
couldn’t stand to think of not hav-— 
ing it there in her closet to admire 
whenever she opened the closet 


STOR 


ae ee 


CHILDREN 


Velvet Gray’s 


What happened to a little mole 


who didn’t mind his mother 


ELVET GRAY,’’ said Mrs. 

Mole, ‘‘remember what I said! 
t is not yet time for us to get out 
rom our winter home. No more 
ligging, now that the ground is 
rozen.’’ 

But Velvet Gary was a mischie- 
ous mole. He disobeyed. Instead 
f going to sleep for the rest of 
he winter, Velvet Gray kept dig- 
‘ing. One day he hit some extra 
ard soil. He kept pushing and 
yushing with his sharp nose. On 
nd on he burrowed. The next 
hing he knew, his head was stick- 
ne out. He blinked his eyes in 
he bright winter sunshine. In- 
tead of backing up and going back 
nto his nest, nosey little Velvet 
way crawled on out. 

‘‘What funny white stuff is 
his?’’? he squeaked to himself as 
is feet touched the snow. How 
old it felt. The strong north wind 
uurned his nose. When he turned 
round to go back, he couldn’t tell 
vhere to go.. The wind had covered 
he hole with snow. 


He shivered. His paws got 
older and colder. They began to 
ret stiff. 


-there.’’ 


‘‘T’d better get a move on me,’’ 
he said to himself. Into the nearest 
snowbank he began digging. All 
he found was more snow. He 
turned around and shuffled over to 
the sidewalk. His whole body 
shook. Velvet Gray was beginning 


to get frightened. How he wished. 


he’d minded his mother! He saw 
a little girl running up the steps 
of the outside cellar-way. She 
hurried back into the house. 

‘She forgot to shut the cellar 
door,’’ said Velvet Gray. ‘‘I guess 
I will peek and see what’s down 
Slowly he crawled over to 
the steps. He peeked down. At 
the bottom he saw some brown 
leaves. ‘‘My! If I could just get 
down there, those leaves would 
keep me warm.’’ 

At that moment an extra-hard 
eust of wind tore around the 
corner of the house. Velvet Gray 
felt himself going bumpety-bump 
down the steps. He didn’t get 
hurt because he had rolled himself 
up and bounced just like a rubber 
ball. How nice it felt when he un- 


‘yolled and stretched out in the 


warm leaves. 
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As soon as he’d warmed himself 
a bit, he stuck his head out. He 
could see better in the darkness of 
the cellar-way. He felt more 
warmth coming from inside the 
cellar. 

Velvet Gray ambled on into the 
furnace room. ‘‘Say! This beats 
staying outside in that cold white 
stuff!’’ If only he could find some 
nice warm dirt to crawl into and 
make a nest. He thought again of 
his family in their cozy place un- 
der the ground. At that moment 
his nose touched something that 
felt almost like home. He pushed 
into the pile of ashes and turned 
around so just his nose and eyes 
stuck out. 


W HEN HE WAS almost asleep, 
he heard someone coming down the 
steps again. 

That time it was a boy. ‘‘I don’t 
like to empty the ashes,’’ he heard 
him say. The boy picked up a 
shovel and began shoveling ashes 
into a big bucket. 

‘‘Ker-choo!’’ sneezed Velvet 
Gray in his tiny, squeaky voice. 
He hoped the boy hadn’t heard 
him. But he needn’t have worried 
—that time. The boy kept on 
scooping ashes. 

‘Dusty old ashes!’’ grumbled 
the boy. He slid the shovel right 
under the ashes in which Valvet 
Gray was hiding. <A soft gray 
cloud drifted up into the boy’s 
face. 

(Continued on page 28.) 
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The Red Dress 

(From page 26.) 

Sure enough, after 
Susie’s temperature, she told her she 
could sit up. After that, Susie got 
well very rapidly, and soon her nurse 


she had taken 


was saying, ‘‘Tomorrow you can go 
home. ’” 
Then Ann pretended that Susie’s 


mother came for her, and while they 
were getting her ready to go home, her 
mother told her the good news. She was 
going to get to go to a birthday party. 
Her little chum had invited her. Then 
Susie began to cry. 

‘Why, what’s the matter?’’ asked her 
nurse, 

“¢T can’t go to the party. 
any nice dress,’’ she said. 

Her mother looked very sad and said, 
‘‘Tt’s taken so much money for the 
doctor and the hospital; we just haven’t 
been able to buy her any new clothes 
this year.’’ 

‘¢Oh, don’t cry, Susie,’’ said Ann, 
still playing that she was the nurse. ‘‘I 
think I know a little girl who has a 
lovely red dress that would just fit you. 
It’s getting too small for her, and I’m 
sure she would be glad for you to have 
ih aie 

At this Ann clapped Susie doll’s hands 
together, and had her quit crying and 
say, ‘fOh, thank you! Thank you so 
much! ’? 


I don’t have 


Suddenly Ann quit playing that she 
was a nurse. She dropped her doll on 
the swing and ran in the house. She 
went straight up to her room, opened 
her closet door and took out her red 
velvet dress. Carrying it carefully, she 
went to find her mother. 

‘*Mommy,’’ she said when she found 
her in the sewing room, ‘‘I’m going to 
give my red dress to the little girl. May 
we take it to her this evening?’ 

Mother smiled and patted Ann’s hand. 
“*Yes, I’m sure we can. And I know 
two little girls who are going to be very 
happy!’’ 


Velvet Gray’s Adventure 
(From page 27.) 


““Ker-choo!’?’ sneezed the boy. He 
reached into his pocket for a handker- 
chief, 

~‘Ker-choo!’’ sneezed Velvet Gray. 

The boy looked down at the little mole 
on tiie top of the bucket of ashes. 

‘‘Well! What do we have here?’’ 
Swiftly his hand swooped down and 
grabbed Velvet Gray by the back legs. 
‘*Why, it is a little gray mole! Just 
the thing to take to school tomorrow 
for our nature class. Come on, little 
fellow.’’ 


Quickly the boy dashed up the steps, 


through the cold outdoors again, and 
into the warmth of the farm kitchen. 

‘<Mother! Come here, quick! See 
what I found!?’ Velvet Gray didn’t feel 
at all dignified. He still was hanging 
by his back legs. 

Then a lady came into the kitchen. 
She suggested putting him into an empty 
coffee can. She punched holes in the 
lid and laid a soft cloth inside the can. 
‘¢T wonder what moles eat, Bob?’’ she 
asked. 

‘¢Probably oats or corn,’’ Bob an- 
swered. ‘I'll put him back here behind 
the stove for now. When I empty the 
ashes I’ll bring him something to eat 
from the barn.’’ 

Tt was nice and warm in the coffee-can 
house. And the oats and corn tasted 
fine. Velvet Gray went to sleep and for- 
got all his troubles. 

The next morning Velvet Gray rode 
to school under the bus seat. He won- 
dered what school was like. What would 
Bob do with him after showing him to 
his teacher and classmates? Would they 
make him live all winter in the school- 
jiouse? Would he ever see his family 
again? Two tears fell from his eyes and 
went ‘‘plink’’ on the bottom of the tin 
can. 

At school Bob placed a piece of screen 
wire over the can. All the pupils passed 
around and looked at him. Dozens of 
girls and boys! The boys all grinned. 
The girls all squealed. 

‘“Children,’? began their teacher. 
‘“We appreciate having Bob bring the 
mole in for us to see. What would you 
suggest we do with him now???’ 

‘‘Let’s keep him on our shelf!’’ one 
little black-eyed girl suggested. 

“‘Let’s have him stuffed and 
mounted!’’ yelled a freckle-faced boy. 


Another little girl said softly, “*No. 
Let’s turn him loose again. He looks 
awful scared and lonesome. ’’ 

The last suggestion sounded wonderful 
to Velvet Gray. But where would he 

0? 
5 ‘‘We could dig a hole by the school- 
house,’’ the teacher suggested. 

‘But even if he did get down to soft 


earth, it still wouldn’t be his own 
home. ’’ 

‘‘T know!’? exclaimed Bob. ‘Ill 
take him back home with me. My dad 


has a post-hole digger that works on the 
tractor. He can dig down through the 
frost in no time. Then he can find his 
own home again.’’ 

‘¢Wonderful!’’ cried the teacher. 
‘¢Put the little velvety gray thing back 
in the coffee can, Bob.’’ 

If Velvet Gray had known how to 
sing, he surely would have done so, he 
was so happy. 

Out on the farm again that evening, 
Bob carried him out to the hayfield next 
to the lane. Velvet Gray heard the loud 
noise of the big tractor. He saw the 
post-hole digger on the front of it. 
“‘Chuggety-chuggety-chug,’’ went the 
post-hole digger. In a twinkle a deep 
hole was dug in the ground. 

Bob lifted him out of the can and 
dropped him gently into the hole. As 
quick as a flash Velvet Gray started bur- 
rowing. How nice and warm the soft 
earth felt. Soon he came to a familiar 
passageway. 

‘*What’s this??? he chuckled to him- 
self. ‘‘I do believe this is the road that 
takes me home! ’’ 

And it was! 

Never again did little Velvet Gray 
want to go adventuring above ground in 
the wintertime. 


A House That Will Srotc 


I want to live in a house that will stretch, 


That’s cozy for just us two, 


But room enough for all our kin 


To find a rendezvous. 


I want to live in a town that will stretch 
J 


That’s home and snug retreat, 


Yet ample space for milling throngs 
And friends I love to greet. 


I want to live ina world that will stretch . - 
With a spot for us in the sun, : 
Where skylines push the walls aside 


‘To make God’s household one. 


i 


Car. R. Brown — 
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It is hard to imagine what home 
life is like behind the Iron 
Curtain. Here is one family 


that really knows 


HAT IS GOING to happen to us now?’’ That 

was the question on every Estonian’s lips when, 
luring World War II, the Russians took over my 
lative country. And that was the question I asked 
vhen I called on a Baptist minister who, shortly be- 
ore, had escaped from Russia and taken refuge in 
jstonia. 

He was a mild, middle-aged man who, during the 
ong hours of torture in the various NK VD (Russian 
ecret police) chambers, had learned the fine art of 
eing unperturbed in the midst of world-rocking 
vents. Speaking in his methodic, quiet way, he 
redicted the many changes which would’ take place 
n our social and home life. He spoke just as if 
e were reading from a book a story relating the 
errors of nocturnal arrests, deportations and torture. 

“T don’t believe you,’’ I said. ‘‘Things like that 
annot happen. We have done nothing wrong. Why 
nould we suffer so much then?”’ 
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He smiled a little as he said, ‘‘ Brother, remember 
just one thing. This is the reign of the Devil. He 
himself is running this show. Just try to bear that 
in mind and it will make sense.’’ 

Since then I have had reason to think of these 
words very often, and there has been a certain grim 
logic in Bolshevik methods and aims. A new ideology 
assumed control. New people sat in positions of 
power, and a new social order began rapidly to take 
shape. The rulers of this strange new world did not . 
believe in the things which had been self-evident a 
few weeks before. They scorned the values which had 
determined our accepted standards of conduct. They 
laughed at the soft, hypocritical Western morals. 
Their justice was a diferent justice, and so were also 
their morals. What had been right yesterday, was 
wrong today ; and what was considered a crime yester- . 
day, was lauded as a virtue today. A failure to grasp 
this supersedure of our usual moral standards by a 
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Mr. and Mrs, Alexei Vinnichenko and their daughter 
were slave laborers in Russia during the war. They 
are shown just arriving in U.S.A. 


set of new ones would be a failure to comprehend the 
very meaning of this new society—and society here 
means homes and individuals. 

Ideas which sound interesting in reading take a 
very different aspect when one is personally subjected 
to them. With asense of curiosity we had been study- 
ing the so-called ‘‘social experiment’’ which was tried 
out in Russia. But now, as we ourselves were the 
ones to be experimented on, it was quite different. 


T HE CHANGES which my fellow minister had 
predicted were put into effect without long delay. 
First of all, the ministers had to prepare lists of their 
ehureh membership and take them to the secret police. 
This meant, of course, that the name of every individ- 
ual Christian was filed as a suspect by the NKVD. 
Then came the nationalization of all property. Since 
communists do not believe in private property, it was 
vely logical that our homes, farms, shops, and churches 
should become state property. And yet it was disturb- 
ing for to one to sign the papers declaring that the 
small home which he had built with his own hands 


' beionged from now on to the Communist state. High 


rents were imposed on churches and moderate ones 
on private homes. In some cases people were evicted, 
fer the Russians needed the rooms. 


A young Russian artillery captain moved into our 
dining room, thus dividing our apartment into two. 
He was a small, silent man. However we liked him, 
for at moments of unguarded frankness he revealed a 
warm human heart and a world of thought which was 


so different from ours that it fascinated os a 
Soon after the nationalization of property the Deg ty 
officials declared that the women ot Estoma were 
finally emancipated and had equal rights with men. 
This new emancipation, as we soon discovered, mea 
that they could work together with the men. Not 
having worked before, they were mostly unskilled 
and therefore had to take the most menial jobs. 
Everybody was soon made to feel that the women 


who did not work were antisocial and not in sympa- 
Soon it was even 


thv with the aims of the state. 
illegal to be just a housewife and not a ‘‘builder of 
a better society.’’ Ais. 

While the mothers worked, their little children 
were cared for by the nurseries, where, under the 
antireligious Communist slogans on the walls, trusted 
party members trained them according to prescribed 
methods. The mothers thus saw their children only 
during the brief evening hours and were oradually 
estranged from them. 


Like OUR NEIGHBORS we, too, lost our home. 
When my wife was told that she had to get a job, 
we were fortunate to have her mother stay with us 
as a housekeeper. I myself, being a minister, came 
under a new regulation which declared all religious 
workers nonproductive and raised our rent, light, and 
water rates into a class by themselves, which were 
ten times higher than for the rest of the population. 
In actual life it meant that if others paid 25 rubles 
for rent and 5 rubles each for light and water, then 
the ministers paid 250, 50 and 50, respectively. At 
that time the total salary I received from my church 
was only 125 rubles per month, which meant that my 
rent alone was double the amount of my salary. 


Under the circumstances, the only thing for the 
minister to do was to resign from his church and take 
a job, which most of us did. We tricked the authori- 
ties, however, by continuing to serve our churches on 
a voluntary, nonsalary basis. Thus, our days were 
spent in the mills, on railroad tracks or in various 
shops, and our evenings and Sundays were dedicated 
to our parishioners. I found it a most eratifying 
experience to work with my hands while preaching 
the gospel. And as I stood in the pulpit, I had the 
feeling that .a responsibility greater than myself kept 
me there until I should be dragged out of it. The 
words, ‘‘the communion of the saints 
entirely new meaning. ; 


During these days our home life was not too inti- 
mate, As my wife and myself worked in different 
shifts we did not see each other very much. Some- 
time we met on the street, one coming fr : 

. 2 - ; 
the other going to it. masa” 
Meanwhile, the wheels of Com 
ing slowly but surely. 
streets. Every night som 
ously, and nobody eould 


*? took on an 


munism were grind- 
Naked terror stalked the 


* HEARTHSTONE 


One night a White Russian who lived with his fam- 
ly upstairs was arrested. I was made to witness the 
orocedure, and this grim business gave me a foretaste 
of my own future. At the same time several of our 
triends became strangely quiet and haggard; then we 
snew that they were harassed by the secret police 
night after night. 

The authorities now clamped new restrictions on 
the churches. Out of the five Baptist churches in 
Tallinn, four were closed and their rooms used for 
other purposes. The one chureh which remained open 
was always crowded, but all services were attended 
by secret observers. There were no church schools, no 
youth activity, no religious publications or religious 
literature of any kind. Along with our church build- 
ings, all church funds and bank accounts were nation- 
alized. But greater things were at stake than money, 
and there was always enough in the collection plate 
to pay the rent. 


W HEN THE COMMUNIST regime had been in 
force for a full year, a general deportation took place. 
People in the free countries fail to grasp the mean- 
ing of that word; behind the Iron Curtain it is a 
part of the accepted pattern. It began on a night in 
June when all vehicles in Estonia were ordered to cer- 
tain assembling points. There, men were assigned in 
teams for each vehicle, and the leader of each team 
was given a list of people whom his team was to round 
up. At a given hour all of the vehicles rolled out on 
their fateful mission. 


Here was the terror that walked in darkness. A 
knocking would be heard on a door at midnight. 
Quietly the people within opened the door. They 
were informed that they had twenty-five minutes to 
get ready, and they were warned not to ask any ques- 
tions. They were urged to awaken the sleeping chil- 
dren. Then the whole household—parents, grand- 
parents and children—were taken out, loaded on a 
truck and driven to the railroad depot. Here long 
rows of cattle-trains were waiting for them. Hus- 
bands were separated from their families and packed 
on one train; women and children were placed on 
others. Three days and nights were passed in wait- 
ing. Then, when all suspects had been rounded up, 
one train after another pulled out of the station. Si- 
beria was the destination! Never again did the hus- 
bands and wives meet. Even in that vast land which 


is studded with concentration camps in the empty . 


wastes, families were kept separated. This was the 
Russian deportation plan. 

With nightmares I recall those days. I had just 
brought my wife home from the hospital with our 
third child. We would sit, our suitcases packed, our 
children huddled next to us in our living room, dis- 
cussing how to keep the baby alive on the long trip 
to Siberia: Onee, during one of our discussions, a 
family was taken out of the house on our left and 
another from the house on our right. The fact that 
we were spared does not lessen the horror of the mem- 
ories. 

Mes before have I seen so much anguish and 
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Mr. and Mrs. Arnts Parna and their daughter once 


lived behind the Iron Curtain. Now they work an 
American farm and learn of American life, 


despair in human eyes as on that night when the 
trains began, one after another, to pull out of the 
station, taking thousands of people away from their 
loved ones. Thus little Estonia lost 62,000 people 
in a few days, and most of these never returned. 


After that, life grew daily gloomier in our home 
behind the Iron Curtain. Now shops were empty, but 
the streets were filling with shabby new arrivals from 
the east. Then some more of our friends disappeared 
in small waves of arrests. Then came nocturnal grill- 
ings by the secret police. 


It would take too long to deseribe the methods used 
by the NK VD to break the resistance of their victims. 
Night after night we would have to go to appointed 
places where agents of horror were waiting. In the 
morning, after a night-long period of questioning, we 
would feel that we had reached the limit of human en- 
durance and could take no more. As for me, they had 
tried to get me to sign a statement of collaboration, 
which would have reduced me to the level of a common 
spy and informer. I refused on the ground that it was 
against my religious convictions. 


AFTER MY REFUSAL the only thing left for me 
to do was to go into hiding and take my family with 
me. Shortly afterwards our home was ransacked by 
the police, who searched for us all over the city. For 
eight weeks we lived in fear and suspense, changing 
our hide-outs, while members of the church supplied 
us with food. This precarious existence did not 
change too much during the subsequent German oc- 
cupation. Finally came imprisonment in a Nazi jail 
and another period of anxious waiting. 
’ (Continwed on page 42. ») 


ER EYES expressed love and 

her attitude reflected patience, 
but her hand was firm and deter- 
mined as she held the spoon to- 
ward her two-and-a-half-year-old 
as they sat at the table during the 
evening meal in a cafeteria. There 
was no anxiety and no harshness 
in her face as she waited patiently 
for the little girl to decide that she 
was ready to accept another mouth- 
ful. 

This young mother had not at- 
tended the White House Confer- 
ence on Children and Youth which 
was held in Washington, D. C., in 
December of 1950, but she was ex- 
pressing three rules which have 
been suggested from that meeting 
as a basis for helping children to 
achieve a _ healthy personality. 
‘Viese rules, suggested as a guide 
for group workers with children, 
might also become the guide for 
parents. These three rules are 
“‘Leve them and limit them and 
help them to achieve.’’ 

The young mother helping her 
duaghter to eat her evening meal 
approached her with love. She saw 
the need to define limits of the 
child’s activity, but allow the wid- 
est latitude for the child to develop 
his own sense of achievement. 
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Rules for P: 


The first rule will seem the 
simplest. Parents will answer, ‘‘Of 
course we love our children.”’ 
Some parents mistake selfish pos- 
sessiveness for love. Others think 
that ‘‘love’’ means indulgence of 
the child’s every wish. Some who 
are most eager for the wholesome 
development of their child’s per- 
sonality think that love by parents 
must in some way be ‘‘prepaid’’ 
by the love of the child for the par- 
ents. True love does not demand 
response, and parents must con- 
tinue to express love even when the 
child’s attitude does not always 
seem to reflect it. It is not easy to 
define the nature of a parent’s love, 
but we can see what it is like when 
we examine God’s love for human- 
ity. The love of. God is described 
in the parable of the Prodigal Son. 
God loves the son at home and the 
son in the far country, but he lets 
each determine his individual ac- 
tions. Each son could find in his 
father a continuing, dependable at- 
titude, unchanged by the happen- 
ings of any single day. The fa- 
ther’s attitude toward his two sons 
was constant. 

We can probably see best what 
love is by describing what it is not. 
True love is not selfish. It works 


for the good of the other. True 
love is not domineering. It recog- 
nizes the independence of the 
loved, allows others to develop the 
full expression of their own abili- 
ties and ideas. Those qualities 
which make an individual stand 
out as an individual are encour- 
aged rather than repressed. The 
loving parent, while recognizing re- 
sponsibility for the growth and de- 
velopment of the child, does not 
assume that he is molding that 
child to a preconceived pattern, but 
rather is helping to supply the en- 
vironment and nurture in which an 
individual can come into full life. 

This is like the love expressed by 
Christ, who, desiring that men 
might find full salvation, did not 
use his love to destroy the freedom 
of those about him. 

True love identifies itself with 
the loved. The parent lives with 
the child through each experience 
of his life. The parent suffers 
when the child suffers and finds 
Joy in the things that_bring happi- 
ness to the child. In the fellow- 
ship of erying together and laugh- 
Ing together the child’s emotions 
es ae Be The parent helps 
The ate “ie i sevondaesd 

oll today is a serious 
oe but tomorrow the doll will 
¢ fixed, or there will be other dol’s, 


or perhaps dolls will not even seem 
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TO YOU, our children, who hold within you our most cherished 
hopes, we the members of the Midcentury White House Con- 
ference on Children and Youth, relying on your full response 
make this pledge: 


ants 


> 


so important. The circus today is 
a happy time, but tomorrow there 
are other things that we must do. 
All of life is not a cireus. 

- Love gives the child a sense of 
belonging, and furnishes a feeling 
of security, but it does not supply 
a sheltered environment that makes 
the child totally dependent upon 
others. 


Brcause THE parent must 
bring to the parent-child relation- 
ship an experience beyond that of 
the child’s, he seeks to help the 
child sense the limits within which 


life can best develop.. This brings - 


us to the second ‘‘rule.’’ It is im- 
portant that we ‘‘limit’’ them. The 
mere use of this word may cause 
antagonistic notions to arise. If we 
are to allow ‘‘free’’ expression of 
the child’s personality, where is the 
place for limitations? The answer 
is found in life itself. Life limits. 

Limitations are not necessarily 
negative. It is not always a case 
of ‘‘this you cannot do.’’ Limita- 


From your earliest infancy we give you our love, so that 
you may grow with trust in yourself and in others. 

We will recognize your worth as a person and we will help 
you to strengthen your sense of belonging. 

. We will respect your right to be yourself and at the same 
time help you to understand the rights of others, so that you 
may experience cooperative living. 

We will help you to develop initiative and imagination, so 
that you may have the opportunity freely to create. 

We will encourage your curiosity and your pride in work- 
manship, so that you may have the satisfaction that comes 
from achievement. 

We will provide the conditions for wholesome play that 
will add to your learning, to your social experience, and to 
your happiness. 

; We will illustrate by precept and example the value of 
integrity and the importance of moral courage. 

We will encourage you always to seek the truth. 

We will provide you with all opportunities possible to de- 
velop your own faith in God. 

We will open the way for you to enjoy the arts and to use 
them for deepening your understanding of life. 

We will work to rid ourselves of prejudice and discrimina- 
tion, so that together we may achieve a truly democratic so- 
ciety. : 

We will work to lift the standard of living and to improve 
our economic practices, so that you may have the material 
basis for a full life. 

We will provide you with rewarding educational opportu- 
nities, so that you may develop your talents and contribute 
to a better world. 

We will protect you against exploitation and undue hazards 
and help you grow in health and strength. 

We will work to conserve and improve family life and, as 
needed, to provide foster care according to your inherent 
rights. 

We will intensify our search for new knowledge in order 
to guide you more effectively as you develop your potentiali- 
ties. 

As you grow from child to youth to adult, establishing a 
family life of your own and accepting larger social responsi- 
bilities, we will work with you to improve conditions for all 
children and youth. 


Aware that these promises to you cannot be fully met in a 


world at war, we ask you to join us in a firm dedication to the 
building of a world society based on freedom, justice and 
mutual respect. 


SO MAY YOU grow in: joy, in faith in God and in man, and 
in those qualities of vision and of the spirit that will sustain 
us all and give us new hope for the future. 


—Midcentury White H ouse Conference, December 7, 1950. 


tion may be stated positively. 
“This you ean do.” Or even 
“This you. must do,’’ if you ‘are 
going to achieve certain results. 
Buoys which mark the channel may 
seem to say to the captain of the 
vessel, ‘‘You cannot go outside of 
these markers.’’ Actually, they 
are saying to him, you may safely 
(Continued on page 43.) 
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Nothing Is 


‘‘T want my son to have a fine education.’’ 

““T want my daughter to have beautiful clothes.’ 

“T want my child to have plenty of pocket 
money.’’ And so it goes. Over and over again par- 
ents are saying verbally or mentally, ‘‘Nothing is 
too good for my teen-ager.’’ 

Once upon a short time ago two families very ac- 
tive in a certain church had two teen-age boys of 
about the same age, Steven and Ralph. 

Steven, a tall, handsome chap, with a merry 
twinkle in his eyes, was a good mixer, and generally 
in the center of things. To the girls he was a real 
‘*dreamboat.’’ 

Ralph, too, was tall and well-built. Most people 
ealled him good-looking, but perhaps the little blonde 
who greeted him with ‘‘Hi, Mr. Personality’’ really 
pegged Ralph. 

Both boys attended Youth Fellowship and ushered 
in their church even while going to a nearby college. 

In Steven’s senior year in high school he was 
elected B.Y.F. President. Ralph was Program 
Chairman and a girl who entered full-time Christian 
vocation was Evangelism Chairman. That year the 
organization flourished. 

Ralph was District President and was in line to 
become State Youth Fellowship President. 

Sunday school to Steven was for kids, but he’d 
stroll in periodically right before the session ended. 
Ralph came regularly with his family and taught 
occasionally. ‘ 

To the average adult church member it would have 
been hard to pick between these two boys, or to say 
which was most likely to succeed materially and 
spiritually, but to their teachers and friends they 
wore very individual, and their opinions on the ques- 
tion were positive. 

Then came ... KOREA. Each of the boys en- 
listed in his chosen branch of service. 

alph’s parents hold daily devotions, praying that 
God will give him strength to overcome temptations, 
courage to stand as a Christian among his fellow-men, 
and the desire to do his best daily. 

They find comfort in his regular letters which 
show his great interest in his work as he strives for 
specialized knowledge and higher rank. The dis- 
appointments and gripes he takes in stride. “Doing 
‘your work’ ‘their way,’ ’’ is how he describes it. 


Too Good 


Steven’s letters are coming less and less frequently. 
His parents’ hearts are slowly breaking. He is not 
the same clean-cut boy they reluctantly kissed good- 
bye. 

Steven’s mother, embittered, blames the service 
and questions how a just and loving God permits 
wars, and why good Christian parents should be 
punished. ‘‘Why should this happen to me?’’ she 
asks. ‘‘It isn’t fair!’’ 

This is not an isolated case. Many are questioning 
today ; forgetting perhaps one of God’s greatest gifts 
to man—his freedom of choice. 

History repeats itself again and again as man 
wilfully neglects or turns away from God trying to 
Saar stipes Weer 2 God first in his ite The 
outcome has been, and always will 
HEARTACHES, WARS—and he Soraeitn oR aaa 


and nations. Not God, but man i 
the woes of the world. n is to blame for all 
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After frequent repetitions his mother became con- 
‘erned about his attitude. One evening in devotions 
she read the Bible story of the talents, stressing the 
fact that one must make the most of his own talents 
regardless of what others do. Thereafter, without 
seeming to preach, she dropped little word seeds 
rbout using his talents wisely and well. 

She was not aware when Ralph started to apply 
this lesson because it came gradually as was the case 
in other character seeds so planted by his parents. 

Ralph, an Eagle Scout, enjoyed trail-blazing and 
the overnights, but he learned early that tiredness 
from Saturday hikes or Saturday night parties were 
no excuse for staying in bed on Sunday morning. 

Before Ralph joined the church he attended the 
preparation classes. He brought his book home and 
laid it on the hall table where it would have remained 
all week if his mother hadn’t picked it up and looked 
it over. She showed interest in his class and sug- 
gested that they read the book together. He accepted 
this idea without enthusiasm, but the following noon 
she read while he ate his lunch. 

To say Ralph waited for those moments would be 
untrue. Some days only a few words were spoken 
with a brief prayer; other days pages were read and 
enjoyed; but at the end of the classes Ralph knew 
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why his pastor chose the ministry, what it meant to 
accept Christ as one’s personal Savior, and, most of 
all, he experienced the depth of his mother’s faith. 

Ralph was given increasing responsibilities as he 
uiatured, and both parents saw that they were car- 
ried out. His allowance grew accordingly, but was 
kept with wise explanation, within the family’s 
budget. He was respected and treated as an indi- 
vidual in his home, but he learned early that dis- 
obedience meant lost privileges. Only after he came 
under military rule did he appreciate that training. 

His parents encouraged him to go to ‘‘ehureh 
eamp.’’ After his first encampment and Fall con- 
ference the pattern was started and Ralph made fu- 
ture decisions to go without hesitancy. 

Ralph wrote in one of his letters that family 
prayer-time reunites him daily with them though 
miles apart. 

These parents believe with all their hearts— 
‘“‘There is nothing too good for my teen-ager—if it 
leads him closer to God.’’ 

What about Steven? 
much alike! 

Steven was above average in school, but, he com- 
plained his teachers picked on him, especially Miss 
Gray who had also taught his dad. 

Dad reealled: ‘‘She was an o!d maid then, and 
she must be worse now. We used to ignore her, and 
would she BURN! Of course, if she continues I’ll 
see my friend Charlie.’? (Charlie was the prin- 
cipal. ) 

Steven thought his dad a great guy—a very un- 
derstanding parent. He bragged to the fellows and 
they all tried the “‘ignoring’’ play. Dad was de- 
lighted he could help the kids out—but what hap- 
pened to Steven’s respect for others in authority 
and the evaluation of his conduct? 

When Steven was in ninth grade he was invited 
to join the exclusive Saturday Night Club—at a high 
membership fee. He just had to join, and made 
everyone feel miserable and unfair until he was told 
he could go. 


Their lives appeared so 


(Continued on page. 45.) 
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Leader’s preparation. 


In order to stimulate a lively discus- 
sion, the leader will make several assign- 
ments before the meeting. 

1. He will ask everyone to read the 
article ‘‘Christian Families Can Face 
Trouble.’’ 

2. He will ask certain parents to be 
prepared to give examples of troubles 
and problems which beset families with 
preschool children, with elementary 
school children, with teen-agers. 

3. He will assign supplementary read- 
ing to some parents who will be pre- 
pared to act as resource persons if they 
are needed in the discussion of the solu- 
tions of problems. 

4. He will ask others to report how 
family worship can help in time of 
trouble; how personal faith and worship 
can help; how a family council is of 
value, and to give examples. 


Consideration of the four factors that 
help Christian families to face trouble. 

This could be handled as a panel dis- 
cussion with a different person discuss- 
ing each point. It could be carried on 
as a general discussion. Or it could be 
in the form of an introductory state- 
ment by the leader. 

1. Christian families will seek the 
will of God and try to be guided by His 
spirit. 

a) How can we be sure we know 
God’s will? 

b) Does it help little children to see 
their parents at worship? How? 

¢) How can we best guide our older 
children to feel the need of God’s help? 

d) Do you know of books or booklets 
for personal or family devotions which 
ean be of special help in time of trouble? 

e) Does it help to plan our family 
‘worship periods to apply to our own 
personal and family needs? 

2. Christian families will develop per- 
sonal faith strong enough to withstand 
any trouble. 

a) How does our personal faith affect 
our children’s spiritual and emotional 
stability? 

b) In developing our own personal 
tx'th and our serenity of spirit, can 
the faith of Christian friends help us? 
Hew? 

3. Christian families will develop a 
femily relationship of love and under- 
standing. 


| By 
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a) Have you found it helps the co- 
operative spirit of the family to talk 
things over together? 

b) Why is it necessary to have a 
mutual feeling of trust and understand- 
ing when things go wrong? 

c) In dealing with teen-age problems, 
why is this a good method? ; 

4, Christian families will prepare in 
advance for emergencies which can be 
foreseen. 

a) List troubles and problems which 
ean be expected in the normal course of 
a family’s living. 

b) Discuss briefly how each of the 
troubles listed can be faced. 


Discussion of specific problems. 

1. If time permits, discuss the five 
families and their troubles which are de- 
scribed in the article. 

a) Note especially that while some 
were major crises and others less serious, 
all could possibly upset the family tran- 
quillity and unity, and so would call for 
certain readjustments. 

b) Diseuss how each family could 
have handled its problem better, unless 
you feel the solution was a good one. 


When Children 
Come With You 


plan to have a leader who may: 
Conduct a Story Hour. Stories 
may be found in this magazine, 
in the primary and junior story 
papers, in books borrowed from 
the publie library, the school or 
church library. 

Guide in Making Articles. Sug- 
gestions are sometimes given in 
this magazine, in the primary and 
junior story papers, or in such 
books as Holiday Craft and Fun, 
by Joseph Leeming. 

Direct Games. Suggestions are 
sometimes given in this magazine, 
in the primary and junior story 
papers, and in books such as 
Children’s Games From Many 
Lands, by Millen, and Games for 
Boys and Girls, by Harbin. 
Lead a Missionary Project. For 
information, Baptists may write 
to Miss Florence Stansbury, 152 
Madison Avenue, New York 16, 
New York, and Disciples to Miss 
Carrie Dee Hancock, 222 South 


Downey Avenue, Indianapolis 7, 
Indiana. 


2. Call for other examples from the 
group, and discuss them as above. 

3. If examples are not volunteered, 
the following can be used. 

a) Peggy is five years old and in 
kindergarten. She has recently had to 
have glasses to help her sight. Because 
she is an active little girl, she has twice 
broken them in the course of her play. 
Consequently, she is having to curtail 
her activity to a certain extent. The 
children in her kindergarten have ap- 
parently picked up a phrase from older 
children and are taunting her with 
‘<four-eyes.’’ Peggy has not reported 
this at home, but is becoming an un- 
happy little girl, rapidly acquirmg a 
dislike of school and her friends there. 
More and more she spends her playtime 
at home alone. If you were Peggy’s 
parents, how could you help her? Could 
this problem have been anticipated and 
avoided? How? 

b) Fred is ten years old. Recently he 
was given a bicycle for his birthday. 
He was proud of it, polishing and clean- 
ing it often. One day he took it to the 
library and it was stolen. It has not 
been recovered. How can Fred be 
helped now? Would you 1) give him 
another, 2) help him to earn money for. 
another, 3) let him get along without 
a bicycle? 

¢) Barbara is sixteen, a junior in 
high school. In the spring her mother 
had to go to the hospital for. a back 
operation. Barbara had to leave school 
to help at home and to take care of her 
little brother. Now, six months later, 
her mother can get along without most 
of Barbara’s help. But Barbara is bit- 
ter about having to go into a class be- 
hind her own, and says she will not re- 
turn to school. Barbara’s mother feels 
guilty and upset because she had to 
depend on Barbara. The little brother 
1s spoiled and poorly trained because of 
Barbara’s inexperience and the unhappy 


home atmosphere. Could this trouble 
n a Christian way 


have been handled i 
disappointment and 


to avoid Barbara’s 
to create a better home situation? 


In discussing all of these problems, be 
sure the emphasis is on the Christian 


solution, 
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Celotex 


by CORL LEACH 


|" IS JUST a serap of old Celo- 


tex, but it is surprising how the 
amily is oriented about it! Sev- 
ral years ago the two oldest boys 
n the family, Robert and Kent, 
vanted a bulletin board for their 
rophies and mounted this 2 ft. by 
_ ft. piece of building board on a 
imple frame of 1 in. by 2 in. lum- 
er, and applied a coat of white 
aint. Regular picture hangers 
uspended it from the molding in 
he room, and the family bulletin 
oard. came into being, although we 
id not know it then. 

It was hung in the dining room. 
Vhy? Because the boys picked the 
pot as the one where their Scout 
chievements, souvenirs from 
shool contests, prized snapshots, 
nd so on, would be most promi- 
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nent. Mother simply wouldn’t let 
them hang it in the front room— 
this was next best. 

But the significance of what had 
happened did not dawn on us until 
later—much later. When we came 
home from church the first Sunday 


after launching ‘‘the boys’ bulletin 


board’’ Mother filled up a blank 
space on the board by thumbtack- 
ing on it the day’s church bulletin, 
and the Sunday school paper of Be- 
ginner-aged Alan. At the dinner 
table a few days later, a question 
eame up about the preceding Sun- 
day’s church service—quickly an- 
swered by reference to the bulletin 
so prominently displayed right be- 
hind Robert’s back as he sat at the 
table. 

Came the next Friday, and the 
weekly Church Visitor arrived. It 
had been a problem to adequately 
divide reading time when it arrived 


—so Mother solved this, for her 
own peace of mind, by the expe- 
dient of posting the Visrtor on the 
board where all could read. Dur- 
ing the week matters of churck 
news or of the week’s calendar were 
found when wanted, because the 
Visitor was right there! 

Then came the deluge, which has 
continued for the half-dozen years 
in which the same old battered 
piece of board has endured. It has 
been the family eyesore as far as 
its artistry is concerned; but it has 
been an indispensable companion, 
too. Once Mother thought it had 
served its time and it was removed 
—to the consternation of the boys. 
A quick family conference, and the 
bulletin board was back in its ac- 
customed spot chronicling the past 
and forecasting the future activi- 
ties of every member of the family! 

What goes on the bulletin board? 
Rather, you should ask what is 
omitted. The only limitations seem 
to be those of sheer size and weight! 
When Kent won an athletic letter 
in high school it graced the bulletin 
board as a family triumph until it 
could be spared for the sweater for 
which it was designed. Dad went 
to a banquet and was impressed by 
a fine speaker and program. Up 
went the printed program as a re- 
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minder of the occasion, and became 
the basis of a family dinner table 
discussion. 

Robert returned from Youth 
Fellowship conference, and for 
weeks the board was _ heavily 
weighted to Fellowship propa- 
ganda. Or when he went to Japan 


as nursemaid to a shipload of 
goats, the trophies of his trip were 
the chief points of interest on the 
board—although accompanied, per- 
haps by such varied things as a 
political button picked up by Alan 
on the school grounds, a_ bright 
blue jay’s feather, and a snapshot 
of Grandpa and Grandma that had 
come in the mail... . Every item 
had some special significance for 
some member of the family, who 
thus shared it with all when it ap- 
peared on the board. 

INTERESTINGLY ENOUGH, 
and it is hard to tell just which 
came first, as the boys’ interest in 
the activities of the church became 
greater, so did the amount of reli- 
gious material increase—materials 
that were important to some mem- 
ber of the family, until it became 
a rather rediculous combination of 
the ‘‘saered’’ and the ‘‘profane”’ 
to one who would analyze it, but 
with more and more of the sacred 
seeming ‘‘important’’—a thermom- 
eter of the total religious growth 
of the family. And countless have 


been the times that some items on 
the board have brought about a rich 
discussion of some subject for the 
whole family! Sometimes some old 
| clipping, yellow from long expo- 
sure on the board, comes to new 
life and invites comment. 


| forgot what it was, but 
I'm to keep the change 


One of the richest of all expe- 
riences is, perhaps, when ouests sit 
at the table. Mother used to tear 
this board was the family disgrace 
when guests sat facing it. Now she 
knows it is a positive cure for any 
embarrassing moment when conver- 
sation might lag! The curious 
euest is bound to find something on 
it staring him in the face about 
which he simply must inquire—or 
die of curiosity. Usually, but not 
always, some member of the fam- 
ily can explain why that particular 
item is on the board... but if not, 
it is sure to start a lively conversa- 
tion, anyway. 

It has even reached the point 
that when some friends drop in 
(yes, that includes the preacher!), 
the first objective is not to give a 
polite how-do-you-do, but to rush 
into the dining room to see the lat- 
est collection on the bulletin board. 
That old piece of building board 
has not only become a family in- 
stitution, sometimes it seems it is 
about to take over the neighbor- 
hood! 

What is on the board right now? 
Almost a hundred items! In the 
upper left is a yellowed newspaper 
clipping of Kent in his college foot- 
ball uniform, just slightly over- 
lapping Dad’s schedule of services 
for the Communion Table—and on 
top of it all are two buttons from 
an attendance contest at church. 


T HERE IS a big red apple—a 
clever card that came with a gift 
for Robert’s twenty-first birthday, 
and the giant-sized card in the 
center is an amusing postal the 
preacher and his wife sent to Alan 
from the Paul Bunyan country 
during their vacation last summer. 
Next is a Westminster Fellowship 
insigne—memento of the year that 
Robert spent as Director of Youth 
Work in the Presbyterian Church 
at Downers Grove, Illinois. Grand- 
pa and Grandma’s picture—in 
their garden—is next. 

An indispensable item, hanging 
crooked as usual, is the Church 
Birthday Calendar, which not only 
gives the birth dates of church 
members and friends, but the roster 
of all church officers, committees, 
and church school teachers. 

Seattered over the board are 
such miscellaneous items as a 


’ 


photograph ot Dean Lhamon, 96- 
year-old retired head of the Bible 
College of Missouri, with his hand 
on Alan’s shoulder—taken at a 
Men’s Dinner when Dean Lhamon 
was the oldest man present, Alan 
the youngest. There is the latest 
Church Visitor and last Sunday’s 
bulletin, of course, and a Bible 
game won by Alan at Sunday 
school. The Youth Fellowship 
handbook, and a schedule of pro- 
erams are Mother’s special current 
contribution. Robert’s UCYM ma- 
terial fills ’most every vacant space, 
and the bulletins and circulars are 
there to contribute to the interest 
of all the family. 

There is a circular pertaining to 
a liquor election coming up in the 
community, as well as a poem or 
two, notice of the next church 
board meeting, and of the State 
CROP directors’ meeting. 

The various assignments of the 
church officers and committees for 
1951 are there, alofig with the 
church’s winter program, and the 
list of the pastor’s pre-Easter ser- 
mons. And there is the birth an- 
nouncement of a new cousin, snap- 
shots of Kent’s girl friend, the 
name badges Robert wore at Lake 
Geneva’s UCYM Conference. The 
High School and University basket- 
ball schedules are there, and a 
couple of newspaper clippings of 
interest to the family ... and the 
rest of a long miscellany to jam- 
pack the board. 

; The only way an item gets re- 
tired is when some more currently 


important thing comes along de- 
manding space. 


BIBLEGRAM SOLUTION 


(See page 22.) 
SOLUTION: ‘‘Recompense t : 
ae for evil. Provide ues honest at 
the sight of all men. If it be possible 
eatery as lieth -in you, live peaceably 
a men.” (Romang 12°17-18) am 
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VAL DOG! 
es Uni the 


Recent epidemics of rabies in a 
number of communities indicate 

the wnportance of the informa- 
tion contained in this article 


by BILLIE ECKERT MARTIN 


Me? DOG!’’ There never was 
a time when those two words 
Protect both your child and his pup. did not have the power to cause 
' _ panic, and, human nature being 
- what it is, there likely never will 
be. The term ‘‘mad dog’’ implies 
that a dog has the rabies, or hydro- 
phobia, as it is commonly known. 
And rabies, we all know, is trans- 

missible to human beings. 


The possibility of your contract- 
ing rabies is most extremely re- 
mote, and yet, the horrors attend- 
ant upon the disease are so awful 
as to make the dread with which it 
is contemplated more than justi- 
fiable. Rabies, once contracted, is 
one hundred per cent fatal to ani- 
mal and man. However, the fact 
that you are bitten by a rabid dog 
does not mean that you must or 
will contract rabies. Did you know 
that? Many people do not. To 
most, the entire subject of rabies is 
shrouded in an aura of hysterical 
ignorance and mystery that is only 
slightly second in threat to the ac- 
tual bite of the rabid dog. 

Rabies is one of the oldest dis- 
eases known to man. Aristotle re- 
ferred to it in about the year 300 
B.c. Because there are so few hu- 
man eases of rabies, and because 


the disease develops so long after 
the bite or contact that caused it, 
its source was for a long time un- 
known. 


Rast ES IS AN acute, paralyzing 
infection to which warm-blooded 
animals are susceptible. It is 
spread from an infected animal 
through a wound usually produced 
by the bite of the rabid animal, but 
not always. The germ of rabies is 
present in the saliva of the infected 
animal, and can be spread by the 
animal licking a skin surface which 
has a seratch or a break. The dis- 
ease can be transmitted from an in- 
fected animal to a human, or, even 
more horrible to contemplate, from 
one infected human to another. 


Two distinct types of rabies are 
recognized, furious rabies and 
dumb rabies. The furious form is 
the most frequent and the most 
dangerous as regards possibility of 
its being transmitted by bite. In 
furious rabies the animal runs at 
random and will bite anybody or 
anything that is in its path. In the 
early stages of the disease many 
rabid dogs will display great 
friendliness begging for affection, 
and will be unusually affectionate, 
fawning, and friendly, though 
nervous and uneasy. 


As the disease progresses the ani- 
me mal becomes more restless, and, if 
confined in a small area, is liable 
‘ to seize and destroy anything that 
rhe ean get his teeth into. He is ap- 
oe parently insensible to pain. He 
may bite the bars of his cage, even 
tearing his teeth right out of his 
jaws. He may eat sticks, stones, 
and all manner of refuse. He may 
- even bite himself severely. 
Paralysis sets in and develops 
_ rapidly. The throat is the first 
part of the body to be paralyzed, 
and he is unable to drink. The 
"n ower jaw usually starts to droop; 
saliva runs from the animal’s 
uth, due to inability to swallow. 
the case of a dog, the most fre- 


from a bark to a peculiar 


_ rabies victim, the voice 


it howl. T c Cat 
ie . 


tracted in the same manner as the 
furious. Occasionally the animal 
will bite, but usually he will just 
become sullen and crawl away. The 
first marked symptom in this form 
is the drooping of the lower jaw 
and body paralysis. Death follows 
shortly. 

Symptoms may appear, after ex- 
posure to rabies, in from fifteen to 
thirty days in dogs, and from fifty 
to sixty days in humans. This 
period is called the incubation 
period. However, in either man or 


Timely Tip 
Buy a small fish bowl to 
beat cream or eggs in. The 


crown of the bowl prevents 
any splash. 


Mary ELSNAU . 


animal the disease may develop in 
less than ten days after a bite, or, 
on the other hand, it may not de- 


velop for a year or more. The 
closer the wound is to the brain, the 
more quickly the virus will reach 
the brain. Therefore, rabies de- 
velops much earlier after bites on 
the head and face than after bites 
on the legs, hand, or arm. 


Even THOUGH you are bitten 
by a dog that is positively known 
to be rabid, there is no need for 
you to contract rabies! Through 
inoculation with rabies shots, 
known as the Pasteur treatment, by 
far the greater majority of cases 
can be prevented. These shots 
consist of inoculation with weak- 
ened rabies virus. The important 
thing is to start the shots as soon 
as possible after infection, and to 
continue them long enough to give 
adequate protection. LAS 
TREATMENT IS OF NOVALUE 
AFTER THE SYMPTOMS OF 
RABIES APPEAR, 


In all cases of animal bite, wash 


the wound under running water to. 


animal is rabid. THE ANIMAL 
SHOULD NOT BE KILLED! Vf 
it escapes, no effort should be 
spared to capture ie 

To determine whether or not the 
animal is rabid, it should be placed 
under the observation of a compe 
tent veterinarian for a period of 
from ten to fourteen days. If the 
animal remains normal for that 
period, the possibility of rabies 
may be dismissed. In this case 
there is no danger from the bite 
other than the danger of infection 
common to all wounds. 4 

However, if it is clearly evident 
that the biting animal is rabid, o 
if it cannot be caught and observed, 
the victim should receive the Pas- 
teur shots as soon as possible. If 
the bite is on the head or the neck, 
this treatment should be started at 
once, without waiting to discover 
whether or not the animal is rabid 


Ir IT IS necessary to shoot an 
animal for safety reasons, do not 
shoot it through the head. If the 
animal is killed, or dies while un 
der observation, it should be sent 
immediately to the nearest state 
laboratory for examination. Per 
sons living in communities that 
have a local Humane Society can 
generally receive valuable direction 
and assistance from that agency. 
The law enforcement body of 
any community can be referred to 
for information regarding the loca- 
tion of the nearest state laboratory, 
and, in such cases where it is neces- 
sary, for direction to the closest 
source dispensing the Pasteur 
shots. Treatment should not be de 
layed for the laboratory report it 
the animal’s symptoms suggest 
rabies. pees 
_ Rabies is uncommon today, espe- 
cially so in humans. Some few 
persons are bitten by rabid , 
but instances of humans contract- 
ing the fatal disease have been 
. indeed during the past ates 
Prompt. inoculation 
teur shots has | 


Books for the 
Heath Side 


Books on Latin America 


Attractive and informative books have been provided for 
this year’s mission study of Latin America through the Joint 
Commission on Missionary Education of the National Council 
of Churches. There are books for serious study and books for 
pleasurable but enlightening reading. There are books for 
sveryone from Grandfather to five-year-old Sue. 


We Americans: North and South, by George P. Howard, 
will interest Grandfather and all his adult friends. It is 
scholarly but not high-brow. If Grandfather reads the 
Reader’s Digest and the SEP, he can—with a bit more con- 
centration, perhaps—read George Howard and have an inter- 
esting and profitable time doing it. Dr. Howard, probably 
the most widely known and respected Evangelical evangelist 
and lecturer in Latin America, writes of the Latin American 
people, what we need to know of their character and life to 
understand them as neighbors. He writes of ‘‘lampposts’’ 
for Protestant Christianity, great Christian spirits who through 
the years have been shedding their light, often a rather lonely 
radiance, but stubbornly kept shining in various parts of 
Latin America. He tells of the achievements of Evangelical 
missions. Protestantism, declares Dr. Howard, has taken to 
Latin America a new militant faith, a faith that is profoundly 
personal, that offers freedom under God, that ‘‘thirsts for 
righteousness.’’ Thus he answers the question, ‘‘Why Evan- 
gelical missions in Latin America?’’ (Cloth, $2.00; paper, 
$1.25.) 


Looking South, by Constance M. Hallock, introduces 
young people to Evangelical youth of Latin America, young 
folk proud and sensitive, enthusiastic and eager to find their 
place in today’s world, loyal to friends and leaders and to the 
church which has given them a freedom their fathers did not 
know. From their schools, their churches, their activities in 
social service, radio and other forms of Christian witness, they 
speak to the youth of North America of their joys, their am- 
bitions, their problems, their desire for fellowship. This is 
a very intimate and personal book, yet it adds amazingly to 
the reader’s information about the cultural and religious life 
of Latin America. (Cloth, $2.00; paper, $1.25.) 


He Wears Orchids, by Elizabeth M. Lee, is undoubtedly 
‘the book of the year’’ among missionary books. Artistically, 
it is a delight, from the lovely orchid on the jacket to the 
soft black-and-white drawings that introduce the chapters, 
the work of Rafael Palacios, gifted Puerto Rican artist. The 
book is a portrait gallery of eighteen Evangelical Christians 
»£ Latin America. Written with warmth, candor, and humor, 
it delights the heart as well as the eye. Included are the 
stories of the man who ‘‘wears orchids’’; the young woman 
minister who presented her congregation with a cornerstone 
and challenged them to build a church for it; the young 
Mexican who, stricken with tuberculosis, read a psalm and 
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refused to die, living instead to become the leader of Protes- 


tant Christian education in his country; and others whose faith 
has made their lives rich and fruitful for the Kingdom. A 
wonderful book for family reading. (Cloth, $2.50; paper, 
$1.25.) . . 


the Traded Twins, by Robert N. McLean, long a favorite 
with teen-agers, has been brought out in new format, with 
new illustrations. It is bound to find enthusiastic readers 
among the new generation of junior highs. Tag and Tess, who 
are the same age and share the same birthday, are ‘‘traded’’ 
for a summer holiday. Tag visits his missionary ‘‘uncle’’ in 
Mexico; Tess comes from Mexico to Detroit. The story, a 
genuine mystery thriller, lands Tag in Mexico where he is 
promptly kidnapped, a victim of mistaken identity. His ex- 
periences as a prisoner, his cryptic letter to Tess revealing his 
plight, and his eventual escape provide suspense and excite- 
ment, along with considerable insight into Mexican life and 
customs and into missionary work in that country. (Cloth, 
$2.00; paper, $1.25.) 


In Off to Brazil, Nina Millen takes junior boys and girls 
on an exciting airplane trip with Bruce and Connie, bound 
for a year in Brazil with their parents. Beautiful and wonder- 
ful sights, strange but nice people, odd birds and animals, 
interesting food, are part of the daily experiences of the young 
travelers. They visit various mission projects, attend a mis- 
sion school, and make friends with many young Lvangelicos. 
This story will help boys and girls understand how much 
alike the people of North and South America are. (Cloth, 
$2.00; paper, $1.25.) 


The Children Downstairs, by Virginia Mazer, contains 
four delightful picture stories for primary children. A pic- 
ture opposite each page of text makes very real the children 
of these stories: Beatriz of Brazil and her friend Diva; 
Carlitos, boy of Chile whose family is helped by the mission 
farm; Laurita of Argentina who goes to a church kinder- 
garten and plays a wishing game with her teacher; and 
Ricardo of Peru who helps build the church where his father 
is minister. (Boards, $2.00; paper, $1.25.) 


Manuel, by Jeanette Perkins Brown, is the second book 
in the Little Friendship Book series for kindergarten children. 
Its tiny size and quaint cover will delight little children. 
Manuel is a Mexican boy. In gay pictures to be looked at 
and a lively story to be listened to, he goes to the park with 
his father on a fiesta day and brings home a surprise to Mama 
and Pepito. (Boards, 85 cents.) 

—GENEVIEVE BROWN 


Ever since the beginning of history, people have been moving 
from place to place. Sometimes they went of their own free 
will, sometimes because of hunger or fear, sometimes because 
of a strong desire to find new facts and new places, and some- 
times because of people stronger than they. But always they 
have moved on. 

There have been three great migrations since the beginning 
of time, and the last and greatest was the migration of people 
across the oceans to America in the last three hundred years. 
Passage to America, by Katherine B. Shippen(Harper and 
Brothers, 210 pages, $2.50), tells this whole wonderful story 
of the French fleeing the French Revolution; the Dutch 
Protestant congregations fleeing persecution; Norwegian 
farmers leaving behind the hardships and the bitter cold that 
blew up the fjords; German farmers fleeing from the Indus- 
trial Revolution; Irish peasants fleeing the potato famine; 
Russians fleeing the oppression of the Czars; and most recently 
Europeans fleeing from hunger and sorrow of war-ravaged 
countries. 

This is the story of what these people left behind, what they — 
found here, and what they contributed to our national life. 
Passage to America is a fascinating story and a vivid deserip- 
tion of history that is a vital part of this country. This 
would be a good book for reading aloud in a family with 
older children or high s*hool youth. 


The Doctor’s Wife 
(From page 9.) 


S OFT MORNING sunlight made a pat- 
tern on the thin carpet. Aurline ’3 
slender fingers stroked his forehead. 
Gradually he came awake. 

cepa edeates” 

His back ached, his eyes opened in 
small slits. His face feit swollen and 
sore. ‘Morning, darling.’’ 

‘¢You look worried, dear; you were 
unhappy when you went to bed last 
night.’? 

“Nonsense. ’”’ 

‘<Don’t nonsense me. Has something 
gone wrong with the plans for the new 
hospital?’’ She looked wholesome and 
crisp but there was a misty fullness in 
her eyes. 

‘‘No, dear. Nothing’s wrong. Couldn’t 
sleep. Got up to read. Dozed off, I 
guess. ’’ 

“*Oh, my dear’’—her voice was soft 
with reverent cajolery—‘‘the one night 
the telephone gives you an evening of 
peace, you drag yourself out of bed to 
read a book. Whatever am I going to 
do with you, Paul?’’ 

He stretched; his knees creaked as he 
stood up. His eyes automatically sought 
the picture. It was gone. 

‘‘Where’s the portrait, Aurline?’’ 

‘¢T’ve wrapped it for mailing. It’s 
for your mother, you know. Thought 
we’d let her select the proper frame.’’ 

“¢T think we should keep it.’’ 

‘*Why, for heaven’s sake? I see you 

©y every day. I don’t need a picture.’’ 
“*Have you thought of selling it?’’ 

f ‘What possible value could it be to 
ef anyone outside the family? Not that 
-——s-you aren’t a very handsome fella.’’ She 
--—s grinned and chucked him under the chin. 
ong: =a “*T don’t want anyone but your mother 
to be mooning over my husband.’? 

“‘T don’t think you realize, Aurline, 
_ what a magnificent job you’ve done.’’ 
_ “Now it’s my turn to say ‘non- 


___-- *T’m going to the city to turn in some 
medical reports today. I’ll take it to 

oe + dealer.’? He was surprised at 
rusqueness of his voice. But the 


effect that enabled him to carry out 


decision to do something had a steady-— 


States. 


Without untying the package he 
handed it to the art expert. The man 
opened it effortlessly, placed it carefully 
on a chair, stepped back several paces, 
and studied, alternately squinting his 
eyes, then opening them wide and cover- 
ing them with glasses. 

After a long time he said, ‘‘ Just what 
was it you wanted to know, Dr... - ah 

. Matthew?’’ 

Paul was stunned. He had expected 
an outburst of exclamation. Faced with 
this silent critical analysis, he mumbled, 
‘Well, the . .. value of the picture.’’ 

‘<The value, Dr. Matthew,’’ he con- 
templated the canvas again, twirling his 
glasses. ‘‘There is a certain boldness of 
line, a freshness that is appealing, an 
understanding of character that is well 
portrayed. But there is much to be 
desired in technique, though it shows 


_ definite signs of talent and study. I 


would put an evaluation on the portrait 
OL Savon. peaetene dollars? 

‘«Men dollars. Ten dollars.’? Paul 
Matthew felt incensed at such stupidity. 
The man was an imbecile. 

He shook hands hastily with the art 
dealer, gathered up the portrait and its 
wrappings, and turned to leave. He 
neared the door and opened it as the 
phone rang. He hesitated a moment to 
gather his bundle more compactly under 
his arm, when he heard the voice of the 
expert. 

“Yes, Mrs. Matthew. Just left. I did 
as you requested, but I don’t under- 
stand. It’s worth several hundred dollars. 
In a larger city I might get you much 
more. You say the subject of the por- 
trait is your only concern. But, my dear 
Mrs. Matthew... Mrs. Matthew... .’’ 

The receiver clicked in his ear. Almost 
simultaneously his office door closed with 
the firm touch of a happy man. 


At Home Behind. the Iron Curtain 
(From page 31.) 


IT escaped from the Nazi prison, and 
two days later, in a little boat loaded 
with women and children, with two other 
ministers I sailed out from a little fish- 
ing village in the middle of the night, 
We had decided to leave the land of 
our fathers, to build new homes in a free 
country. Today we are all in the United 


Crossroad Blessings 
(From page 14.) 


faced her, she soon learned through ex-. 
perience that for life she would be cut 
off from all normal activities. To Te- 
main a life-long burden on her family, 
dragging through years of helplessness, 
seemed the only road she could ever 
travel. But that was not her choice. 
Utterly disregarding all difficulties, over-— 
coming all obstacles with almost super- 
human ambition and with quiet trust in’ 
God, Ethelwynne Kingsbury became a 
well-educated girl. She fulfilled her 
heart’s desire by becoming an outstand- 
ing teacher of voice and an unusually 
talented and nationally known singer, 
loved by thousands. She was a thorough- 
ly competent and happy professional 
woman and a high inspiration to hosts 
of friends who loved and admired her. 
Year after year, from her wheelchair, 
through a lifetime of radiant, beautiful, 
successful living, she conquered every 
difficulty, even traveled in Europe, and- 
enriched the world by the power of her 
spiritual influence and joyous example. 
Following her death, in June, 1948, 
loyal friends immediately created a 
memorial fund for the education of 
other young men and women in whom 
lay the genius and love of good music 
but who had no money with which to 
secure adequate training. The choice 
she had made at the crossroad of life 
was a glorious one which made a better 
world and determined her own education- 
al, professional and spiritual conquest. 
Under the title, The Flying Dreamer, 
Fulton Oursler tells of Richard E. Byrd 
who, as a young man at Annapolis, 
knew what he intended to be—a com- 
missioned officer in the Navy, of course. 
Suddenly, from a football game with 
Princeton, at which he suffered a crushed 
leg, he faced the crossroads. For an 
ambitious young officer, it was poor satis- 
faction to be assigned to desk work while 
his classmates saw the active service for 
which he, too, had been trained. Then, 
when only twenty-eight, to be officially 
declared unfit for duty, was still hard 
to bear. His interest in the Navy 
somewhat gratified during the yea 
spent in Washington, but still th 
a far cry from the desire of hi 
Hope revived as he - 
dirigible Arctic trip, but . 
defeated when the Shenandoah era 
Z the Shenandoa ash. 
and burned; and later; when info 
that only single men could be ai 
for polar duty. Still later, on. 
ly financed expedition, he _ 


pif. Greenland 


God’s Barrel 
(From page 20.) 


pwed into a big square, over the barrel. 
Himmy used heavy cord and tied up the 
jottom carefully. Now God’s 
as ready for the long winter. 


Barrel 


| Spring seemed long in coming, as it 
ilways does when we are anxious for 
jinter to end. But finally, the warm 
reezes came, bringing with them the 
Pamising green of weather. 
ixcitement reigned the day in April 
rhen Jimmy cut the cord and took the 
over off the barrel. Almost immediate- 
7, it seemed, the plants became green 
nd strong. All the neighborhood boys 
nd girls, and some of their parents, came 
iver to see God’s Barrel. 

'““How long will it be, Daddy, before 
ve can pick the berries?’’ asked Joyce. 
ct father looked carefully at each 
Jant. *‘T’d say in about ten days or 
wo weeks. ’? 


|The next two weeks were spent in 
reat anticipation. The children bought 
ome quart baskets from Mr, Loomis, 
vho came to see their project. and con- 


warmer 


ratulated them on their idea. Then 
ame the first day of harvest. Four 
uarts were picked the first day. Mr. 


soomis had explained to them that he 
ad given them three varieties so that 
hey might have berries for a longer 
eason. Hach evening, during the middle 
art of June, they were able to pick at 
ast a quart. They had no trouble 
isposing of the berries. Some of the 
eighbors even called on the telephone 
nd placed their orders. One day a 
eporter and photographer from the 
seal newspaper appeared and took a 
icture of Joyce and Jimmy standing 
eside the barrel, each of them holding 
quart basket of berries in their hands. 
m Sunday morning their minister told 
16 congregation of their project and 
onfessed that when he had ealled at 
1eir home during the past year, he had 
atched the barrel with an interest as 
eep as theirs. 

Then came the great day. The plants 
jopped bearing. Strawberry season was 
ver. It was a sunny, warm Saturday 
hen Jimmy and Joyce took their money 
nd a little book in which they had kept 
‘record of their sales and expenses, 
ywn onto the back porch. The barrel 
it in the yard, very green appearing. 
; seemed to look on as the children 
mt over their task. 

* “Now let’s see,’’ said Jimmy, thought- 
ly, ‘‘The barrel and the dirt did not 
st us anything. The plants were $1.50. 
ar labor was free, too. We sold sixteen 
arts of strawberries at fifty cents a 
art. Ought ... five sixes are thirty 
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and walked down the aisle. 


. carry three. Five ones are five, and 


three are eight. Hight dollars even. 
Subtract one-fifty from eight... Ought 

. five from ten is five... one from 
seven is six. Oh, boy! «Six dollars and 


fifty cents profit! Count it, Joyce, and 
see if it comes out.’? 

Joyce, who knew the amount by heart, 
nevertheless dutifully counted out the 
quarters, half-dollars and the two-dollar 
bills in the envelopes. ‘‘Eight dollars 
even,’’ she announced, triumphantly. 

A thoughtful look crossed Jimmy’s 
face. ‘‘You know, I’m thinking,’’ he 
announced. ‘‘T don’t think we ought 
to figure in the cost of the project for 
ourselves. What do you think, Dad?’’ 

‘‘T think that is sound reasoning, 
Son,’’ his father answered. ‘‘I don’t 
think you should figure a profit on God’s 
Barrel. I believe you should figure that 
as your and Joyce’s contribution to 
the project. I suggest you get a nice, 
new envelope and put the eight dollars 
in it and give it to the minister at 
church tomorrow. ’’ 

‘‘That’s just what we’ll do,’’ ex- 
claimed Joyce. 

““T’ll get you an envelope now,’’ said 
Mother. For a moment she turned and 
looked at Father. Her eyes were suspi- 
ciously moist. They looked at each other, 
smiling. Dad said something, very low. 
It sounded like ‘‘ And a little child shall 
lead them.’’ 


The next morning in church the family 


sat in their pew. They were aware of 
whispers and glances in their direction. 
Just before the offering was to be taken, 
the minister, looking very dignified in 
his robe, came down from his pulpit to 
the Communion table and asked Jimmy 
and Joyce to come forward. They arose 
Jimmy 
clutched in his hand a large white 
envelope. Joyce walked beside him with 
shining eyes. As they stood before him, 
the minister told the story of God’s 
Acre, and how this boy and girl before 
him had been inspired with an idea. 
He told all about God’s Barrel, and 
although the congregation, by now, knew 
the story, they listened with pleasure and 
attention. Jimmy handed him the enve- 
lope, with a smile. 

The minister received it; then he 
paused, looked at them very kindly and 
raised his hand above their heads. ‘‘The 
Lord bless you and keep you. The Lord 
cause His Face to shine upon you. The 
Lord lift up His Countenance upon you 
and give you peace, now and always.’’ 


As if at a signal, the great organ 
began, the congregation arose .. . and, 
inspired, they seemed to sing as they 
had never sung before, ‘‘ Praise God from 
whom all blessings flow .. .”’ 


3 Rules for Parents 
(From page 33.) 


go through this portion of the waters and 
if you remain within these limits which 
have been carefully marked for you, you 
may bring your vessel safely in from the 
stormy seas to a haven of rest and peace. 
They will permit the captain to bring 
his ship to the dock where he may un- 
load his cargoes and reload to resume 
his journey. Limitations are always re- 
lated to results. The ship’s captain may 
violate the limitations. If he does, there 
are other limitations. His ship will run 
aground. He will not reach the harbor. 
He will probably lose his job. Not all 
channels of life are so clearly marked 
but the child learns that there are prin- 
ciples of life which help him to chart 
his own course. We need to see, and 
to help others to see, that limitations in- 
stead of preventing the full expression of 
our true being actually allow such ex- 
pression. When we become aware of the 
areas in which life can be successfully 
lived, we have a sense of freedom that 
does not belong to those who think they 
ean disregard all limitations. 

The third ‘‘rule’’ for parents is to 
‘«Help them to achieve.’? We look with 
interest upon the accomplishments of 
others, but it is through our own achieve- 
ment that we grow. Through guidance, 
parents help children engage in activities 
where achievement is possible. It is not 
that the child is prevented from begin- 
ning difficult tasks, but rather that he 
is led to begin activities in which he has 
a reasonable chance of success. Repeated 
failure destroys the individual’s con- 
fidence in himself. Jobs always left half 
completed lead eventually to despair. 
Parents encourage the child to continue 
until the job is finished. Small tasks 
completed and new ones commenced and 
finished in succession have more value 
than the beginning of larger jobs which 
are forsaken unfinished. The child does 
not grasp a sense of accomplishment if 
we take responsibility from him, and we 
destroy his confidence in himself if we 
continually take his unfinished jobs and 
complete them. It is better for the child 
to see the results of his incompleted 
tasks than for the parent to be contin- 
ually ‘‘saving’’ the child from the con- 
sequences of his failure. 

The parent needs to understand the 
expectations of public school teachers, 
Sunday school teachers and leaders of 
other groups in which the child spends 
a portion of his time. Each of these 
persons and groups should contribute 
something to the child’s sense of accom- 
plishment. 

The supreme sense of accomplishment 
is found in the development of an intelli- 
gent and sound faith in God. The par- 
ent who will fulfill these three ‘‘rules’’ 
toward his child will need to achieve a 
faith out of which his love and knowledge 
may grow. 
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How often do you 
think I should keep my grandchil- 
dren? My daughter-in-law had a 
two weeks’ vacation, and left the 


Question: 


two children with me. Then she 
went to Canada to visit, and I had 
the children. Now she has told 
me she wants to leave them with 
me while she cleans house. I love 
the children, and want to help, 
but my nerves won’t stand it. 
What shall I do? They spend 
every week end with me anyway. 


Answer: Lucky grandmother to 
have her family so close to her! 
Lucky daughter-in-law to have 
someone to relieve her! Think of 


Expecting? 
(From page 23.) 


You can expect your church to give 
you guidance for the religious training 
of your child. This is important in the 
first few months of your child’s life, for 
the atmosphere of your home in these 
months helps lay the foundation for 
religious training when your child is 
older. You can expect your church to 
provide adequate facilities at the church 
for the training of your child when he 
is old enough to attend. These are a 
few of the things you can expect of 
your church. 

Your church is expecting, too! Yes, 
your church is expecting things of you! 
What, you say, can the church expect 


pinion : 


all the grandmothers who must 
enjoy their grandchildren only 
through snapshots and movies. 
Think of all the young mothers who 
never, year in, year out, have a 
respite from the demands of little 
children. 


Your difficulty seems to be that 
you have the children too often. 
I imagine, too, that you are asked 
to keep the children, rather than 
that you offer to help. And, 
finally, since you say your ‘‘nerves 
won’t stand it,’? perhaps you need 
a physical check-up and a little 
vacation yourself. 


So I would suggest that you talk 


of you at this time? Your church is 
expecting you to keep in close touch 
with it, even though you may have to 
be irregular in attendance for a while. 
Your church is expecting your interest 
in its services and activities to remain 
vital. It expects that, even though you 
are perhaps busier than ever before, you 
adjust your schedule so that you can con- 
tinue to serve in some way. (Perhaps 
you can do some telephoning while your 
baby sleeps.) 

Your church is expecting you to seek 
guidance and counsel in the religious 
training of your child. These are some 
of the things your church is expecting 
of you. 

All this expectancy adds up to this: 
You and the church must keep a close 
relationship as you share in the guidance 
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with your son in a frank manner, 
Tell him you are tired and think 
it would be better for you and the 
children if you take a little vaca- 
tion from ‘‘baby-sitting.’’ When 
you feel you can cope with them 
again, invite them to visit you for 
a specific time, not more than a 
few hours. If you are asked to 
keep them, and feel it is too much, 
be frank and say so. I am a firm 
believer in frankness and honesty 
in such family matters. Probably 
your daughter does not realize she 
is imposing on you, and would be 
horrified to know you feel as you 
do. ; 


: 
; 
. 
and training of this young Hee 
baby! To help maintain this relation- 
ship, a new packet of Messages to 
Parents of Children Under Two has been 
prepared and is to be available J. anuary 
1, 1952. Each packet contains ten 
pamphlets and two birthday greeting 
cards. Each message has a religious 
emphasis and is designed to help a family 
develop a Christian atmosphere in the 
home. The minister or some other church 
leader will deliver each pamphlet to the 
home at regularly scheduled times; for 
example, one when the baby is one month 
old, another when he is three months old, 
and so on. The church should have a 


packet for each famil i 
ae y expecting a new 


Are you expecting? o is your church! 


Congratulations and best wishes to both! 


EEE 


Mad Dog! 
(From page 40.) 
There is a belief that the hot days 


_ of later summer are especially conducive 


" 


— 


to rabies in animals. This is true only 
to the extent that more animals, espe- 


_ cially dogs, are allowed to run about 


unconfined in the warm weather, thereby 
increasing the probability of their con- 
taeting a rabid animal. However, if a 


dog, or any other animal, is kept within 
confines, and is taken out only on a 
leash, the possibility of that animal’s 
contracting rabies is very remote. 
Annual vaccination of household pets 
against rabies is suggested for their 
owner’s reassurance, and definitely rec- 
ommended at times of rabies epidemics 
however mild. ; 
Rabies never appears spontaneously. It 
must be transmitted, usually by a bite. 
Rabies is not to be confused with the 


: , 
: Nothing Is Too Good 
: (From page 35.) 


‘*Tt would be wonderful for Steven socially,’’? his mother 
flected. ‘‘We shouldn’t tell him we can’t afford it ; he 
ight get an insecurity complex.’’ Finally mother took her 
vings for many small gifts, and sent him happily on his 

y. 

Steven attended the club for only five weeks. His parents 

itned later that the girl he wanted preferred some one else, 

he quit. 
/When Steven, with his class, joined the church he entered 
1e preparation class, but immediately found conflicting dates. 
; was either the biggest Scout overnight or the class. After 
brief discussion, much to Steven’s delight, his parents de- 
ded that scouting is Christian, too. ‘‘The boys are learn- 

\g about nature and living together. It would be a shame 
dr him to miss it.’’ 

_The next weeks brought ‘‘things’’ just as important. Steven 
ttended the last class to know what to do and say. It was 
iken for granted that he was prepared because his parents 
ere leaders in the church. 

When Steven was sixteen his dad inherited some money. 

Now,’’ his parents said, ‘‘Steven can have the things we 
ever could afford.’’ 

Steven showed no interest in church camps or conferences, 
) ‘‘Why make him go? He’d get nothing out of it. Why 
aste money when it ean be spent on something he will enjoy?’’ 
Like many young people, Steven planned to go places in 
1e family car WITHOUT CONSIDERING anyone else. If 
e was reminded that Mother and Dad had engagements he 
ould unreasonably storm and complain that he would ruin 
averal people’s evening to say nothing about the wasted 
1eatre tickets. Each time Steven got the car. 

Steven could go where he pleased. His parents trusted him. 
they knew he didn’t drink, though he took his dates to places 
here ‘‘name bands’’ were playing and the profits didn’t come 
rom the expensive meals. 

‘¢He knows his way around,’’ his dad proudly told a friend. 
What happened to this boy, idolized by his parents, popular, 
nd considered a young Christian leader when he left home? 
In camp he was one in thousands. He had never learned 
) give and take; responsibilities were never taken seriously. 
iverything was made too easy for him. He could go to places 
90 mature for a teen-ager. He was unprepared for a life of 
ules and regulations. His roots were not well-grounded be- 
yuse God was givea second place in the building of his char- 
eter. 

Most boys in service feel pangs of homesickness, especially 
1 those first weeks of hard work and new surroundings, and 
ick of tenderness and apparent understanding. In this situa- 
on Steven turned not to prayer, the church, or the chaplain 
xx help, but to ill-chosen companions. He wanted to forget 
is homesickness, which seemed a shameful weakness, and he 
ent again to a night club. Aad : 

This time he had no appetite, so his pals gave him a drink 
‘pick him up.’’ Jt brought temporary forgetfulness, but 
paved the way for a life of sin and heartache. Who could 
now that Steven would join the growing thousands of 
coholics? 

Who isto blame? The service? The places which sell liquor 
. minors? The buddies who gave it to him? The church? 
is school? His community? The boy himself, or his parents? 
Perhaps each had a part to play, but the greatest respon- 
bility is given to the parents when a little one is placed in 
eir care. 

Wisdom does not come with parenthood but through prayer 
1d day by day seeking God’s way for that life entrusted 
r such a short time to their keeping, but that stay determines 
a great extent whether the children will become matured, 
sponsible adults. 

All parents who are anxious that their children have fine 
othes, careers, money and social advantages would do well 
meditate upon this thought . . . Will it lead my boy or girl 
arer to disaster or nearer to God? 
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This Is How We Did It! 


There used to be a funny commercial on the 
radio that went something like ‘‘nickel-nickel- 
nickel.’ This got to be my small daughter’s 
theme song so I decided to do something about 
it. The next time I went to the bank, I brought 
home an extra check-book and presented it to my 
young spendthrift. Then I informed her that 
whenever she needed money, she was not to come 
running to me with her theme song, but instead 
she was to write a check for me to cash (pro- 
ape of course, that her ‘‘balance’’ would cover 
tt) 

It took a lot of patience to teach her how to 
write a check, fill in her stub correctly, and even 
audit her figures monthly. She had to write on 
the back of each stub, the purpose for which the 
money was being used; even her piggy bank went 
through this procedure. The ‘‘piggy bank’’ 
meant that she was withdrawing money to keep 
in her pig bank for emergencies in case I was not 
around to eash her check. This money had to 
first pass through the check-book and be ac- 
counted for at our monthly auditing. 

Except for larger sums of money that were to 
be ‘‘really saved’’ and therefore deposited in 
her savings account in the bank, every cent she 
receives must be accounted for and entered in 
her check-book, even though it is to be withdrawn 
and spent immediately. Likewise her weekly al- 
lowance of twenty-five cents is added to her bal- 
ance each Saturday; although no money is passed 
she withdraws it by check. All deposits must be 
initialed by me to be valid. 

This monthly aceounting has taught my 
daughter to recognize ‘‘value received,’’ while 
her balance shows at a glance whether she is 
putting aside enough for a future purpose, such 
as Christmas shopping, Mother’s and Father’s 
Day. Birthdays, anniversaries and the like, 
things that come up in everyday living. 

Result is that she has broken the habit of 
spending money merely as a form of amuse- 
ment. The necessity of writing a check and nam- 
ing a specific need for which the money is to be 
used, generally controls the impulse to fritter 
away money for the lack of something more en- 
tertaining to do. 


—Mrs. S. PETERSON, 
Grantsburg, Wis. 


This column will appear periodically in ‘‘Hearth- 
stone.’’ It will relate how particular problems were 
handled in specific families. Contributions submitted 
for consideration should be 500 words or less, for 
which our regular rates will be paid. Manuscripts 
cannot be returned unless accompanied by return 
postage.—The Editors. 


Nimbus? 


Two little girls with bubble gum, 

Approach with chatter and crackle loud, 

Are these childish faces as nearer they come, 
Or folds of a floating nimbus cloud? 


FRANCES BROWN 
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Find the Parent 


In most any zoo you can find the twenty animals 
listed below. It is no trick to recognize them but 
when it comes to naming their young it is a different 
matter. How well do you know them? Can you 
rearrange the list of young to get them with their 
right parent? 

To check yourself, do this: Simply allow yourself 
five (5) points for each correct answer and total the 
results. If your score is 90 or better, you are excep- 
tional; if it is between 80 and 90, you deserve special 
praise; if it’s between 70 and 80, you’re good; between 
60 and 70, passing; and below 60—well, we’re sorry. 


1. Bear 1. Kitten 
2. Swan 2. Gosling 
3. Swine 3. Codling 
4. Cow 4. Bullock 
5. Dog 5. Shoat 
6. Chicken 6. Pullet 
7. Seal 7. Cub 
8. Cod 8. Set 
9. Deer 9. Heifer 
10. Hen 10. Cygnet 
AL. Duck 11. Colt 
12. Cat 12. Puppy 
18. Elephant 13. Cub 
14. Sheep 14. Fawn 
15. Lion 15. Tadpole 
16. Goose 16. Duckling 
" 17. Bull ' Ly, -Calé 
18. Horse 18. Chick 


Personality Game 


n, identify the persons de 
1 or fictional, living or dead 
time limit and colleet 


From the jingles give 
seribed. They may be rea 
If several play the game, set a 


answers at the end of time set. 7 

1 . 

She went right through a looking-glass 
Then wonderful things came to pass; 


Her friends were The Duchess and Tweedle-dee-dee 
And her life was as mixed up as any could be! 


2 


He’s a popular radio comedian 
And makes his listeners roar; 
His toupee and banged-up Maxwell car 
Are the butt of jokes galore! 
3 
Tf he had never flown a kite 
We might never, never have had 


The kind of lights we use today 
That makes all readers glad! 
4 
A character in a wonderful book 
This lad was pale and thin; 
The words ‘‘God Bless You Every One!’’ 
Are always connected with him! 
5 
She’s authority on how we should drink and eat 
How to act in the home... and when on the street; 
On subjects of etiquette, she’s America’s Ace, 
If we do what she says, we’ll all feel in place. 
6 ita 
She’s not very old, and her name is Anne 
Charles is her only brother; ey 
She lives across the ocean blue ~ 
With her father, and famous mother! 
7 ees ke 
Thousands of women have read her ‘My Day.” _ 
_And longed to be like her in many a eae pr 
She lived in the White House, and did so wit 
ee with grown-ups, with girls 
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WHAT THE CHURCES ARE DOING IN 


by J. D. MONTGOMERY 


Sunday Evening Program for all the Family 


At the First Christian Church, Wenatchee, Washington, a 
uccessful Sunday evening program, planned for all members 
f the family, was held during a five-week period preceding 
he Easter Season, 1951. 

The program opened each Sunday evening at 6:30 with a 
yorship service for all, planned and conducted by one of the 
arious groups participating in the series. From 7:00 to 8:00 
he congregation divided into groups on the basis of age or 
f interest. 

For the children there was a nursery; a group of Kinder- 
arten and Primary children; and a group of juniors. The 
ntermediates and young people continued their regular Sun- 
ay evening programs. The adults were divided on the basis 
f their interests into four study groups, as follows: ‘‘The 
‘eachings of Jesus;’’ ‘‘A Better Understanding of the 
sible;’? ‘‘Christian Family Life Education;’’ and ‘‘The 
rigin and History of Our Church.’’ 

For the closing period each Sunday evening, the groups 
ame together at 8:00 for an acquaintance and fellowship 
eriod, when light refreshments were served. 

The success of this program was indicated by the number 
1 attendance during these five weeks. While the attendance 
t the regular Sunday evening preaching services had averaged 
round 75, the attendance at this program jumped to some 
00. 

Weekly Emphasis on Family Life 


The Christian Church at Dallas, Oregon has made Christian 
amily life an integral part of its regular program. As a part 
f this program three features that have been carried out 
uring the past year are mentioned here. 

First, is the weekly family night which the church has in- 
‘ituted to give emphasis to family fellowship and activities. 
his is observed each Tuesday evening when the families are 
sked to do things together. On this one evening each week 
1 church meetings, such as committees, study groups or choir 
shearsal are suspended, making it possible for family mem- 
ars to be together. Wholesome family activities are then 
iggested as guidance to ways that the family may spend 
e evening, such as: enjoy a family night at home with 
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games, music, or listening to a good radio program; invite in 
one or two neighborhood families for fun and fellowship; go 
on a picnic as a family; take a drive to the hills; or work 
on a family hobby. 

Secondly, a family fellowship dinner is held at the church 
on a Friday evening once a month, served at cost or is a 
covered dish dinner, and planned for all members of the family. 
A nursery is provided for the small children. After fellow- 
ship around the tables, a program is planned for the entire 
group. 

Thirdly, a family fellowship feature was introduced during 
Christian Family Week in May. Families of the church were 
encouraged to invite into their home for one evening during 
the week one or more families of the neighborhood for fellow- 
ship and acquaintance. 


Week End Family Camp 


The Disciple Churches in West Oregon held a three-day 
family camp during the days of August 17, 18, 19, 1951. The 
camp was held at Convention Grounds at Turner, Oregon 
where adequate facilities are available and distances are not 
too great for churches in that area. 

The cost per family for the three days was kept at a mini- 
mum with a stated price per family unit, regardless of the 
number of members within the family. Twenty families were 
in attendance, representing seven churches, within a radius 
of not more than seventy miles. In addition there were ten 
faculty members which together with the children made a total 
of eighty-nine persons. Within this group the pre-school 
children under seven numbered nineteen; the school age chil- 
dren (7-11) numbered eighteen; the young people seven; 
and the adults forty-five. 

The program on Friday started with the evening meal which 
was followed by a short period of games and fun for the 
children while the adults were helping with the dining room 
and caring for the kitchen, Then the vesper service was held 
with all members present, attending by families. At the close 
of vespers the children were put to bed and the parents were 
led in a study on Christian family life, after which the day 
closed with a short service and worship around a bonfire. 

On Saturday following breakfast the camp was divided 
into age groups which carried on their respective activities 
from 9:30 to 11:30. During the first part of this period the 
parents were led in a study on churchmanship; the next 
period was on parent education; and the third period was a 
forum led by parents on the Use of the Bible in the Home. 
The afternoon was given to family recreation, consisting of 
games, swimming, hikes; interest groups, as crafts, camping, 
and instruction in the use of fishing tackle. Following dinner 
were the vespers after which a period of games and fun was 
conducted for all the members of the camp, and a sound film- 
strip of family interest was shown. The children were then 
put to bed and the adults continued another period on parent 
education, closing the day with songs and worship around a 
bonfire. ‘ 

Sunday morning the age groups continued their program 
with the parents studying the regular Sunday school lesson., 
At 11:00 the whole group met for the Sunday morning wor- 
ship service, foHowing which the camp closed with the noon 
meal. 
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Meditation for the Morning After 


America is just recovering from the first New 
Year’s celebration of the second half of the twentieth 
century. From past trends it probably was Bigger, 
Noisier, and Drunker than ever. The probability is 
that the holiday death toll was at a new peak. In- 
volved in all this are a few statistics. 

The FBI recently released figures to show that 
arrests for drunkenness have increased from 831 per 
100,000 population in 1932 to 2,348 per 100,000 in 
1949, nearly three times as many. Furthermore, 
arrests for drunken driving were 68 per 100,000 in 
19382 and inereased to 165 per 100,000 in 1949. 
Finally, arrests for all crimes which are classified 
as liquor-caused jumped from 1,728 per 100,000 to 
3,193 in 1949. 

; One more rather startling fact must be noted. In 
19384, after the various state systems of liquor and 
beer distribution were set up, package sales of the 
latter amounted to about twenty-five per cent of the 
total. In 1949 the percentage of package sales was 
seventy per cent, again multiplied nearly three times. 
LBP This indicates that more beer drinking is going on 
in homes, on family picnics, and other places than is 
being done in taverns and saloons. More than fifty- 
~ two per cent of our adult population is now drinking 
beer, and nearly forty-six per cent are now drinking 
bees: it in their own homes. 
‘Thus is being fulfilled the promise of 1932 that re- 
+ would make us a more temperate and law- 
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Moral Roots 


In recent months we have been hearing a great 

t the moral decline in our public life. The 
of ruption and graft in so many areas 
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It is open to question, however, whether the situation 
is worse now than at any previous period in our his 
tory. <A rereading of the works of Lincoln Steffen 
and other ‘‘muckrakers’’ of earlier days will remin 
us that public morality has never been ‘‘lily-white.’ 

The point we are concerned to make here, however, 
is to remind us that the moral roots of our natio 
lead directly back into our homes. That is not t 
say that every case of public malfeasance is directly 
traceable to poor moral teaching and guidance in 
some home. It is to say that moral character an 
public idealism is pretty largely the result of : 
training that goes on in the home. 

The fact is that we are not yet giving enough at- 
tention in our schools, in our churches, or in our 
homes to the basic importance of the family in this 
matter of character development. We still give far 
nen eae to learning how to raise bigger and 

n ‘ 
tHgH of ducveving uoeaiaaicte Giese 
the church still considers its task at meee a 
of what goes on in the ch h hn lake ate 
hours a week than what mae panes ie nee 

es place in its homes. — 3 


We are slow to see that ‘“‘God lives in homes’’ 


aa 
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more than in churches. : oH 


Welcome, Mrs. Bieber! oe : 


The observant reader of H 


have noted a change in the assistant editorship of t 


. ce ed ak ) 
sponsibility and has been Horkited aya pe 


ae to share the - 
vee eazine for the Christia 
duce her to the widening 
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1E GREATEST BOOK EVER WRITTEN 


Fulton Oursler. New! The beloved stories of the Old Testa- 
nt beautifully and simply retold as a single narrative . 
apletes the retelling of the Bible begun by Mr. Oursler in 
he Greatest Story Ever Told.” Completely faithful to Scrip- 
e! Colored maps! $3.75 


OSES 


Sholem Asch. A dramatic new novel revealing the figure of 

ses. The familiar episodes of the biblical story are portrayed 
h unflagging vitality and a thrilling freshness of detail. A 
ry marked by deep spiritual penetration. The challenge of 
ses met with scope and authority! $3.75 


1E FAMILY SCRAPBOOK - 


Ernest G. Osborne. A new album containing more than 400 


ely illustrated talks to parents . . . on time-tested experiences 
handling almost every kind of problem with children . . . on 
ys to get and give the most fun and love in the family. 
sed on Dr. Osborne’s syndicated newspaper column. $3.95 


EART SONGS 


ited by Joe Mitchell Chapple. Over 400 best-loved hymns, 
riotic airs, sea songs, lullabies, Negro spirituals, ballads, 
sratic numbers, college and fraternity songs with vocal ar- 
igements and simple piano accompaniments. $2.95 


1E STORY OF THE BIBLE 


Walter Russell Bowie. The Bible retold from Genesis through 
velation for children and youth. Easy to understand . . . 
| of charm and beauty. $2.50 


ristian Board of Publication 
Louis 3, Mo. 


e American Baptist Publication Society 
cago. Philadelphia . Los Angeles 


us today. $2.50 


THE LIFE WE PRIZE 


By Elton W. Trueblood. A new affirmative reply to the challenge of 
Communism. A complete statement of the moral ideal which is our 
greatest treasure and which is so inadequately understood by most of 


THE ROAD TO BITHYNIA 


By Frank A. Slaughter. A powerful new 
novel about Luke, the beloved physician, 
told in the language of today. Engrossing! 
Authentic! Deeply moving! The name of 
the book symbolizes the goal of peace which 
Luke and Paul and all men hope to 
attain. $3.50 


MEDITATIONS 


By Grace Noll Crowell. A new pocket-size 
book containing 26 incisive meditations pre- 
ceded by an original poem and climaxed by 
a prayer. Brings encouragement and vision! 
For private or group worship! $1.50 


FACTS OF LIFE AND LOVE 


By Evelyn Millis Duvall. Facts and insights to guide teen-age 
boys and girls in understanding human development, physiology, 
sociology, ethics, psychology, etc. $3.00 


HOW TO BE A TRANSFORMED PERSON 


By E. Stanley Jones. New daily guidance into a completely 
renewed life. Each devotion brings a scripture text, meditation, 
prayer and an affirmation for the day—logical day-by-day steps 
out of self-centered frustration and futility into a transforming 
Christian experience. $1.50 


THINE IS THE KINGDOM 


By James H. Hunter. A new prize-winning novel moving from 
fearful living in Moscow to the tranquility of Canadian wood- 
lands. Shows the influence of God in the lives of strong men 
who live dangerously and love heroically. $3.00 


MY AMERICAN HERITAGE 


Collected by Ralph Henry and Lucille Pannell. Over 300 pages 
of illustrated poems, songs, speeches, sayings and other writings 
dear to every heart. A perfect fireside book for young and 


old! $3.00 


Order from Your Church Publisher! 
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